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This beautiful Purse and Card Case, sent to any 
address postpaid, absolutely free. They are 
made of genuine oriental calt, in the most select 
and fashionable color, and have the newest Euro- 
pean embossings; sell at retail for a dollar. 

The Purse and Card Case will be given free 
to any one who sends in his name and address 
and 75 cents to pay for a year’s subscription to 


“THE WHOLE FAMILY,” 


the best popular illustrated monthly 
magazine in the world. 


“Tur Wuore Famity’’ will contain in each 
number not less than 24 large pages. It will be unique 
in thac it will be the only magazine in the world to 
provide instructive and entertaining reading for 
every member of the family. 

“Tug Famity”’ will have absorbing, 

werful serials by Epwarp Breck, Laura E, 

ICHARDS, the talented daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, and ANnpre Laurie. Short stories by 
Hawrtnorne, Lapy Grevitie, OLIveR 
Optic, C. Loomis, S.de HAVILAND, HERBERT 
D. Warp, ELLA WiikeLeR WILCOX, etc., etc, 

Special articles each month on the Parks, Gar- 
dens, and Pleasure Grounds of America; Pastors 
and Churches; numerous anecdotes, tales of celeb- 
rities, the latest things in Science, interesting bits 
of Natural History and departments on the House- 
hold, Woman’s Work, ‘The Fashions, Popular 
Science, Music, Lessons of Life, Sports and Past- 
times, The Nursery, The King’s Daughters, Farm 
and Flowers, The New Books, Knots to Untie 
(prizes), Recitations and Dialogues, Random Notes. 

early every article and story admitting of illus- 
tration, will be accompanied by beautitul pictures 
by the best artists and engravers. 

A beautiful large Wood Engraving, suita- 
ble for framing, will appear in each number, 

In the number and value of prizes given, "Tur 
Wuote Famity” will surpass all other mag- 
azines. Hundreds of costly and valuable prizes 
will be offered during the year in our various con- 
tests, and for stories Poems, Anecdotes, Hows, 
Don’ts, Music, Recipes, Puzzles, and Suggestions 
of all kinds. 

Send 75 cents, postal note or money order,, 
and receive THE WHOLE FAMILY for one year, 
and Purse and Card Case free by return mail, 
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St., New York. 
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AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Has no equal for the prompt relief 
and speedy cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Croup, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Preacher’s Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, La Grippe, and other 
derangements of the throat and 
lungs. The best-known cough-cure 
in the world, it is recommended by 
eminent physicians, and is the favor- 
ite preparation with singers, actors, 
preachers, and teachers. It soothes 
the inflamed membrane, loosens the 
phlegm, stops coughing, and induces 


repose. 
AYER’S 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. «© Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 
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Cover made. 

When the slate 
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cover can be 
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and discounts. 


J. Ll. HAMMETT, 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE 

or more at $2.00 each. Imported Photographs 
This rate will be made only on con-\ archwolony, Histone 


Archwology, History, 


,| Architecture and Art. 
dition that payment shall be made in Photographs,from Egypt 
advance, and that the Club, together|*04 Greece, tor Colleges 


: and Schools, a specialty. 
with the money, shall be sent to us by pe end 10 cents in stamps 
one tndividual. M. LUMBARD, 


This Club rate will apply to both| New Bedford. Mass. 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
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3 Somerset Strect, 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully wananted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf. 
VES, Bes 8890, New York (ity, 


Cherry Pectoral 


taken for consumption, in its early 
stages, checks further progress of 
the disease, and even in the later 
stages, it eases the distressing 
cough and promotes refreshing 
sleep. It is agreeable to the taste, 
needs but small doses, and does not 
interfere with digestion or any of 
the regular organic functions. Asan 
emergency medicine, every house- 
hold should be provided with Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“Having used Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in my family for many years, I 
can confidently recommend it for all 
the complaints it is claimed to cure. 
Its sale is increasing yearly with me, 
and my customers think this prepa- 
ration has no equal as a cough-cure.” 
W. Parent, Queensbury, N. B. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


spe by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 
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The New World ‘Typewriter 


Price only $15.00. 


I? you are interested in education you need 8 
Typewriting machine. Can you afford to pay $100? 
if not get the ** Werld.” It does as perfect work 
as any machine ever made. It is just what you 
want. Itis suitable for all business purposes, and 
for the library. 

It is so simple it requires no instruction, and sel- 
dom gets out of repair, Children can use it. No 
other low- priced Typewriter cau compare with it 
favorably. 


Send for catalogue and sample of work. 


THE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


164 P, 0. Square, Boston, Mass. 
eow 164 La Salle St,, Chicago, III. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Daily, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the 


latest and best specimens in all lines of our New 
England industries 


Admission 25 Cents. 
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515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 


Oh, Sun in heaven,—thou autumn warmth benign, 
Most intimate, most amiable, most meek, 
With nestling closeness Jie against the cheek, 
And far in,—deep down as the heart is, shine! 


And thou briek Air of heaven, spirit of wine, 
Fan all the burning leaves until they spsak 
In tongues as many as the tint and freak 

Wherewith frost decks the wood-aisles palatine! 


O San, Oh Wind, make this a revel day, 
Be as a draught some traveler to cheer, 
Who takes a long night journey fall of fear; 
For soon must we descend blind Winter's way, 
And who knows if again own feet shall stray 
Unto the dewy uplands of the Year? 


A SPELLING LESSON. 


Jackie didn’t like his lessons, 
Hated spelling worst of all; 
Sach a fuss about a Istter, 
If he wrote ‘‘I play at bal.’’ 


Who would care, except a teacher, 
For a tiny fault like that ? 

Down went pen, and off flaw Jackie, 
For the postman knocked rat-tat. 


Ha! a letter, too, for Jackie, 
Come from Brighton. Uacle Jce 
What he needed for his birthday 
Straight by post would like to know. 


No more grumbling now from Jackie, 
Paper, pen, he called for quick, 

Deareet Uncle,’ wrote while emiling, 
** 1 do think you are a brick! 


Rabbits I am very fond of, — 
The new sort that’s rather rare, 

Mother sends her Jove and Susie, 
Could you let me have a pear? 


“ Now, good-bye, your loving J ackie.’’ 
Off the letter went at once, 

But next week, upon the birthday, 
Pazzled was the little dunce. 


By a small brown paper parcel, 
Coming from hia Unele Joe, 

With eome common pears inside it, 
Three a penuy ones, you know. 


Stupid Uncle Joe!"’ he shouted, 
Stamped his foot and tore his hair, 
Till his teacher softly whiepered, 
Jackie, how did you spell pair 


Very red turned Master Jackie, 
Nothing more had he to say ; 

Unele Joe had taught a lesson. 
And,—the rabbits came next day. 


— H, A. F,, in Montreal Star. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, Ohio: A good truant 
officer is second only to a good teacher. 


County-Supt. C. J. Porrs, Bedford, Pa.: Few teach- 
ers fail from lack of scholarship. 


Dr. Farquaarson,Author of School Hygiene : Every 
school should be provided with a medical attendant. 


Milton (Ia.) Independent: The first thing to do with 
® coming man is to find out what work he can do best. 


Surpr. Henry A. Wise, Baltimore: Authorities 
should make no rules but those that should be and are to 
be enforced. 


Samuet Uniman, School Board, Birmingham Ala. : 
The ambition to excel that the teacher shows is largely 
due to the principal. 


Cuarirs E. Wuire, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
There is no better time for teaching the language of plu- 
rality than when children are studying numbers. 


the dictionaries than are either the Eastern or Southern 
teachers. Their ears are better trained in detecting the 
omissions aud mistakes in pronunciation than are their 
Eastern and Southern brethren. 

There is hardly any accurate pronunciation of English 
by the college and university educators in New England 
till one gets to middle or western New York and Penn- 


Dr. J. M Ricx: The office of teacher in the average 
American school is perhaps the only one in the world 
which can be retained indefinitely ia spite of the grossest 


| negligence and incompetency. 


Surr. Joun Jasper, New York: The manual train- 
ing subjects lead the pupils to see and to understand more 
things and, consequently, give them more subjects to 
talk about understandingly, and compel them to talk 
more. 


Supr. N. A. Luce, Maine: Any systematic and de- 
termined attempt to make instruction in agriculture effi- 
cient and valuable for practical ends, must lead to a 
much needed reform in the management of our rural 
schools. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 
One of the most remarkable things connected with the 
pronunciation of the English language in the United 


says, dolla, scoli, fiimer, ete., and yet he is much 
more careful than a large majority of college and uni- 
versity men in the East. ‘There are not afew who apa the 
dude-English, and say gow for go. Hardly a child 
can be found in all New England or New York that 
will not say New Yok for New York, with a choke 
sound on the last syllable. Even W. E. Sheldon, who is 
one of the most accurate pronouncers of English in all 
New England, and whose pronunciation always has a 
hearty ring about it says, Jdrge for George. 

Mr. Winship has the happy faculty of nearly 
always sounding every letter in a word that ought to be 
sounded and of very distinct enunciation at that; and 
Hon. John W. Dickinson always pronounces his words 
according to the best established usage of the 
country. One of our most noted Western educators has 
through inattention dropped into the habit of omitting 
too many 7’s when there is no occasion for it. I think it 
is an effort, however, io be in the fashion with some of 
his inaccurate Eastern friends. 

Coming on down the coast, Dr. W. T. Harris has 
studied the dictionary pronunciation of words more closely 
and more effectively than any other educator that I am 
acquainted with. Only in rare instances does he ever 
trip on any letter, and when he does, it is one of the 
sounds of a which he may sharp a little too much. 
he is the most accurate pronouncer of words in America. 

The Southerners invariably omit r's and otherwise 
mispronounce some other words. The only exception 
that I know of is that of Dr. S.S. Laws of Missouri, who 
is one of the most critical scholars in the use of English 
in this country. A Southerner always says aboot for 
about ; oot for out. ‘These and kindred words betray his 
nativity. 

The Westerner carries his signs with him. He pro- 
nounces all the letters except the silent ones in the words 
he uses. There is a sort of metallic ring to his voice, re- 
inforeed by a critical analysis of the sounds of which 
words are composed, that enables him to follow more 
closely the dictionary pronunciation rather than the 
fashion of the particular section of country in which he 


lives. Western teachers are much more inclined to study 


sylvania. Of course there are a few exceptions, but in 
general the statement holds true. In Ohio the teachers 
sound all the letters, unless some one through affectation 
should become fashionable and begin to develop the lan- 
guage by “clipping.” Through Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Mianesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and on the Pacific slope, the edacated people 
speak the same language and pronounce their words prop- 
erly, i.e, if our dictionary makers know how to pro- 
nounce. New England in the matter of provincialism is 
just as marked as is the South. Scores and scores of 
words are mispronounced by both sections. Unless there 
be a speedy reaction in teaching the pronunciation of 
words in these two sections, the best spoken English will 
be in the Mississippi Valley, In my opinion the best 
English in the schools is taught there now so far as ac- 
curate pronunciation is concerned. 

Those young people of New England, educated under 
the false system of pronunciation prevailing there, tell 
me that it is a great effort for them to sound 7 in many 
of our words. 

In striking contrast to the college and university men 


States is the inveterate habit in New England and a\f New England, the average “village school marm” 
portion of the state of New York and in the South- sounds all the lettera in the words she speaks; but most 
ern Staces of dropping the r in so many syllables in unfortunately for the children of that section, they ape 
which it should be sounded. For instance, one of the|those who are supposed to be better informed,—yet are 
most distinguished college presidents of New England | ?° 80 well versed in the matter of correct pronunciation. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL CURRICULUM OF 
THE FUTURE. 


BY DR. ELLEN EF KENYON, 


Science study requires the use of all the senses, and 
consequently induces sense-development. The organs of 
sense are organs of observation, and in the systematic 
study of objects of science these organs come under the 
systematic control of the will, and the stadent becomes 
the conscious possessor of an organism meant for use in 
all its parts. 

Science cannot be studied without forming correct 
habits of observation. The failure of formal education to 
impart this preliminary culture and thus secure to the 
pupil an early mental independence is at the bottom of all 
those short-comings of the schools upon which the fire of 
lay criticism expends itself. 

The higher intelligence is exercised, not alone in regu- 
lating the machinery and processes of observation, but 
also in arranging the returns. First, there is that myste- 
rious act to which Herbart has appropriated the term ap- 
perception,—an act of unconscious classification. Then 
there is conscious, leisurely, and methodical classification, 


Yet|in which the mind painstakingly abstracts certain attri- 


butes and arranges its objects as having or not having 
those attributes. A descriptive term having been found 
for the objects having these attributes, it is applied to 
them as a class name, as guadrumana, or, as a child 
would name the same class of objects, four-handed ani- 
mals. Then comes the observation that guadrumana 
(for instance) seems to have some other trait in common, 
and the statement of this in a generalization; then the 
testing of this assumed law by syllogistic application in 
fresh observations, and its farther support, its modifica- 
tion, or its relinquishment. 

Not only does the science pupil learn to apply both of 
the great methods of reasoning, but his moral nature re- 
ceives culture. His power of candor is so developed in 
the impartial attitude he is compelled to maintain toward 
his own hypotheses that the most stead fast lovers of truth 
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in the. body social of to-day are the scientists. And as to 
gentleness, there is none like that cultivated in scientific 
study. The observation of life in its myriad forms culti- 
vates respect for life and for that mystery which is its 
origin. The interpretation of acts peculiar to certain or- 
ganisms takes the observer sympathetically into the sphere 
of consciousness belonging to those organisms and gener- 
ates affection for the creatures studied. No one is so 
little cruel, so universally and intelligently tender as the 
biologist. Character development on its moral side, then, 
is well provided for in this new curriculum. 

Nor is the manual side neglected. The handling of 
delicate specimens and the adjustment of instruments 
trains the hand to skilled manipulation. The machinery 
for experimentation must often be manufactured by the 
pupil ; and, since the success of the experiment depends 
upon the perfection of the apparatus, there is a motive in 
the work itself for the pupil’s best effort. The concrete 
modes of expression, too, are necessarily so much hand 
training of the most advantageous kind. 

On the expressive or practical side of educative study, 
science work demands the natural order of culture, 
through the practice of all of the primitive arts. The 
proper study of objects of science involves their represen- 

tation by appropriate modes ; for some, modeling, to show 
their forms ; for some, painting, to show their colors ; for 
some, drawing, to show their structure ; for all, verbal 
description, which, if oral, to be complete, must often in- 
clude mimicry, or expression by gesture and tone. This 
means the elements of oratory. These acts of expression, 
performed under a genuine desire to truthfully represent, 
will tend to turn into the walks of art those individuals 
who have superior native artistic ability, and will train 


THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF DEBATING. 


BY EDWARD W. FLAGG, 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


In a majority of our higher schools debating has its 
plave in the curriculum. It may be found in connection 
with class work, as history, politicrl economy, civics, or 
literature, or it may be prominent in the program of reg- 
ular literary exercises. In some schools it has even more 
importance, and the well-known debating society is an 
institution in itself. 

The general prominence of this educative force in our 
schools leads one to inquire as to the end in view and how 
nearly this is attained, for surely we cannot regard it as 
mere entertainment or pastime. 

As a means of mental training, there are three forms 
under which debate may be carried on; the extempore 
debate in which one speaks on the spur of the moment; 
the Socratic, which may be a powerful instrument in de- 
veloping the reasoning powers, and the more formal ora- 
torical debate, in which the speaker has taken the time to 
gather and arrange his forces. The first, while being a 
source of much good, may become very harmful, tending 
toa mere multiplication of words. To an easy speaker 
this is a temptation; he need not study; he need not 
think ; he does not need any preparation ; he will not be 
wanting when the occasion comes. If this theory is car- 
ried into life, it is easy to see that the results will be 
serious, perhaps disastrous. The Socratic debate, valu- 
able as it is when wisely used, may be reduced to mere 
entertainment, in which mental quibbling and much 
sophistry are ever the principal features. 

It is, however, the formal debate which I wish to dis- 


all in the ready use of these natural and telling means of | cuss more fully. The object here may be twofold. First, 


communicating thought. 


The art of writing finds its place. The pupil wishes to}; 


communicate at a distance or to preserve his descriptions. 
Notes must be taken and memoranda jotted down. The 
sense of earnest, interesting, progressive work is alive in 
the child and labor is pleasant to him. He realizes the 
first necessity of legibility and the teacher insists upon 
neatness. Legibility and neatness are the only legitimate 
aims of the common school in teaching writing. 


Thus the function of science teaching is not bounded by 
its name. Reading becomes a necessity, and no one 
knows how to teach it so well as the science teacher. It 
is no longer startling in pedagogics to assert that the 
whole of mathematics may be involyed in science teach- 
ing. The scientist is constantly numbering, weighing, 
and measuring. Science has number work for the creep- 
ing babe, as it had number work for La Place and 
Newton. 

Of all the discords in common school education and its 
relation to public criticism and the public welfare, which 
one is it that will not find its resolution in science teach- 
ing? The cry against “ Words, words, words” must 
cease, because words will drop into their proper relation 
to thought. The question, “‘ How much mental arithmetic 
shall we have?” will be easily answered by the amount 
required in each day’s science work (always remembering 
that Science includes all the sciences, that there is a sci- 
ence of sociology, and that one of the simplest studies in 
sociology is the ethics and mathematics of barter and 
sale.) Grammar vs. language teaching finds its solution 
in the careful use by the pupils of correct language for 
the natural purposes of language under the science 
teacher until the principles of verbal expression are felt 
by the pupil and he is ready to understand and enjoy 
grammar as a science in itself. 

But science teaching also trenches upon the domain of 
literature teaching. There is not only the literature of 
science proper,—a noble branch of letters in itself,—but 
all those old myths and fables in which man’s earlier con- 
ceptions of nature are recorded and his most telling les- 
sons in the moral law embodied. These myths and fables 
fit into appropriate niches in all the halls of science, and 
serve to deepen and perpetuate the impressions gained 
during many a science lesson. And in their use natural 
history walks hand in hand with human history, for they 
come out of the past like brotherly hands, stretched down 
to clasp those of the little children of to-day and make 
them feel how like themselves those ancient peoples were. 
We cannot study even elementary science in an all-sided 
way without studying human history. 


it fixes more firmly in the mind the results of study and 
investigation ; it stimulates interest amid the classroom 
routine. But this is not, as I understand it, the primary 
object of debating; there is something beside mere infor- 
mation to be gained. The end in view is mind-training 
along the line of sound reasoning, so that whateve- pro- 
fession a man takes up, or whether he becomes business 
man or farmer, he may be able to put his knowledge to 
the best use, to detect sophistry, to defend his principles 
from the standpoint of common sense; in short, to be 
ready to meet the problems of life which often come up 
without warning, but which must be met. 

Now while there is a science of debate, while there are 
rules and conditions by which it may be arbitrarily and at 
the same time courteously carried on, while there are 
general principles as to the arrangement of material and 
the employment of one’s skill and force to the best advan- 
tage, there are particular features in these school debates 
which touch only the case in question, and it is according 
to the wisdom shown in dealing with these that the debate 
is lost or won. Inasmuch as these are the pivotal points, 
not only on the playground of school work, but also on 
the debatable grounds of life,—political, moral, religious, 
—any useful training must consider this phase of the 
question. 

Concerning this point, many instructors must have ob- 
served a hesitancy in taking up original questions,—those 
in which the researches have actually to be made. The 
tariff, the civil service, questions which are constantly be- 
fore the public, are preferred. These are valuable, as has 
been stated, but in the light of the higher training spoken 
of they do not afford the most valuable instruction. 
Aside from the information gained and the spirit of patri- 
otism which it may help to cultivate, the debate is at best 
but a throwing of sharp weapons, a little skillful tilting in 
another’s armor. 

Very often, too, questions are selected for discussion of 
which pupils have no knowledge whatever, in which they 
have no interest, no sympathy. The first step is to get 
information, to learn what others have said on the subject. 
The newspapers, which too often speak neither with 
candor nor with reason, perhaps give the first informa- 
tion ; the impression made is very likely lasting ; it may 
be erroneous and harmful. And even if the authorities 
are well known and reliable, we have as a result the weak 
mouth-pieces of really great minds. To go a step further : 
A few master thinkers have worked out the social and 
economic problems of our country; others use, misuse, 
and abuse these arguments until the general opinion con- 
cerning these questions may fairly be said to be in a 


their authority, and these again to others, until the 
sources of original thought are very few. Political orators 
of opposing beliefs seem to prove their principles to be 
true beyond a doubt. Everybody has a working vocabu- 
lary on these questions ; thus many are a prey to the in- 
fluence of the latest comer, and he it is who determines 
what the character of the ballot cast shall be. 

So general is this state of affairs that it demands some 

remedy, and, as in the case of a corrupted political sys- 
tem, we fall back on our school system for a defense. To 
be sure there is often much mist of theory on this point, 
but in this particular case we have a chance to be specific. 
Teach pupils to prepare their own debates; let them fre- 
quently discuss questions which have not been handled ; 
and if these much debated topics must be taken up, let 
them be prepared in the light of political economy and 
social science. No one claims that a student of biograph- 
ical characters should follow in the footsteps of the heroes. 
Such and such were their circumstances ; they wished to 
accomplish this, to attain that ; the means by which this 
was accomplished,—the strength of will, the independence 
of thought, the attention to details, the study of men,— 
this is what we may follow, this is wherein we gain. 
Demosthenes in his Philippics shows that he could have 
been no servile imitator ; Cicero, who studied Demosthe- 
nes, could never have formed those matchless arguments 
against Catiline, never could have met in debate those 
orators who wished to temporize on this occasion, if he 
had merely followed the Greek orator asa model. There 
had been nothing like Catiline’s case before in legal his- 
tory; it had to be met promptly and dealt with summa- 
rily. Were there need of further illustration, the famous 
historic debates in our own country, between Webster and 
Calhoun, Lincoln and Douglas, might be cited. 
For debatable questions, which will cultivate a spirit of 
inquiry and fit one for contact with the real issues of life, 
we need not go back tothe past. ‘ New times demand 
new manners and new men.” Hardly a week passes in 
the political or social history of the world but what some 
new question demands free discussion. Let this begin in 
our schools. It may be crudely and imperfectly done, 
but it will not be done half-heartedly if the teachers give 
the inspiration. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dear Youna TEACHERS :— 

For a month you have been struggling with your new 
duties, striving to reduce to practice some of the many 
methods of which you have heard or read in your prepa- 
ration for the responsible task of leading children to a 
right knowledge of their capabilities and duties. As you 
look back upon the work thus far accomplished, you 
doubtless see blunders that make you blush, failures that 
make you despondent, and trials so great that their shad- 
ows still fall before you. I know all about it. I know 
just how you felt when you “ broke down ” on that black 
Monday in that carefully prepared number lesson, when 
the principal brought in visitors. I know how the hot 
blood mounted to your face that day when you stumbled 
so in giving the language lesson before the superintendent. 
I know how you wept, too, the night after the first 
monthly teachers’ meeting, when this same superinten- 
dent referred to several glaring faults in methods, and 
certain inaccuracies of speech which he had observed in 
the class work of some of the teachers, and ended with a 
sharp admonition that such errors must not be repeated. 

I have a word of comfort for you. It was my priv- 
ilege last summer to atiend an excellent summer school 
in, — well we will say in Alaska. The faculty was com- 
posed of men and women who had made their mark as 
teachers in our best high and normal schools and colleges. 
So far as I am capable of judging, the men and women 
were all wise, cultured, earnest teachers. They were all 
leaders in the educational world, far above us nobodies in 
the ranks; but not so far removed that we cannot claim 
at least a remote kinship with them. They are not be- 
yond the blunder line. 

We were listening one morning to an enthusiastic 
lecturer who was telling us how to make good spellers of 
our pupils. He said if we trained them thus and so, the 


correct forms of the words would be photographed on the 
children’s memories, and bad spelling would be impossi- 
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ble. All the while the lecturer had beside him on the 
blackboard a series of topics written out in a strong, bold 
hand to which he frequently turned and pointed ; yet 
strange to say, he did not notice that he had the word 
topical spelled with two c's. We knew that the learned 
lectarer could probably spell every word in Webster’s 
Dictionary. He had simply blundered. 

At another time we were receiving instruction on what 
is called in my note-book “self-help.” In one of his il- 
lustrations the instructor said, ‘The child will see with- 
out further aid that the four sixes make twenty-eight ; he 
will not say so because he is told so by you and the book, 
he will know that four six-s make twenty-eight” And 
strange to say the earnest teacher repeated that mathe- 
matical statement three or four times without seeing his 
mistake. He is a fine mathematician, considers integral 
calculus light reading, I am told, but like us, he blunders 
sometimes. 

Again we were enjoyiog a lecture from a college pro- 
fessor, @ man eminent among American scholars, and 
also having an enviable European reputation He was 
urging upon us the necessity of a thorough grounding in 
good English. That foundation he said, was especially 
required for one who would teach English literature. 
He had recently been asked to aid a young woman in 
securing @ position as a teacher of that very important 
branch of study, in whose letter of application the infini- 
tive sign “to” was in three instances separated by an 
adverb from the verb to which it belonged. The fine 
tone of scorn with which this was told left nothing to be 
said concerning that young woman’s unfitness for the 
place she sought. Yet in the very next sentence the 
Professor said, “The child should be so drilled in good 
English that the correct form of expression will rise in 
their minds, etc.” When we left the lecture room, we 
stopped in the corridor to discuss the sentence above 
quoted. We at length concluded that since it was used 
by such an eminent scholar, it must be admitted as good 
English. The very next lecture that I attended was 
given by a writer of note, a fine linguist, a man who 
spoke as one having authority, and he used the very 
sentence we had been calling in question, or one con- 
structed just like it, as a common example of faulty Eng- 
lish, So we decided there was another to put on the list 
of blunderers. 

My object is not to chronicle errors, but to comfort 
those who are suffering because they make them. We are 
not the only ones liable to lose our mental footing, and 
slip back into the old incorrect forms of speech learned in 
our childhood. Then while we are striving to learn to 
say the right thing in the right way, let us take comfort 
in the thought that our blunders do not exclude us 
from some of the best society. 

Ong OF THE BLUNDERERS. 


A STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


“PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 


[An experiment in the training school, San Jose, California, 
under the direction of the principal, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Wilson, 
under the general direction of the principal of the normal school, 
C. W. Childe.] 

Browning’s “ Pied Piper of Hamelin” was partly read 
and partly told to pupils. The parts read were those 
which the pupils could understand. The parts told were 
those too difficult for them to comprehend in the language 
of the poem. 

Thete were no directions given, except “divide the 
paper into three parts, and make three pictures about the 
story.” Age of pupils from seven to eight years. 


Fig. 1. 

Each child represented rapidly with pencil on brown 

paper three things that remained with him from the 

reading. The teacher gave no assistance whatever, but 


after the papers were handed in she asked each child’ 
what he meant by his picture, and the cbild’s explanation | 
was recorded. 


Fig. 2, 


Fig. 1 was a boy’s idea of the Piper crossing the river. 
“Of course he had ‘a bridge; he wouldn’t walk in the 
water,” said he. And so he has a bridge, with the Piper 
piping as he crossed, and the rats swimming along in the 
water. A swimming appearance is given them. 

In Fig. 2 a little girl has the Piper wading in the water, 
up to his waist, while eight rats are walking on the 
water. 


Fig. 3. 


In Fig. 3 the man walks on dry land, while the water 
is simply solid with rats. 

In Fig. 4 the Piper has a Highland air and the rats 
are in better proportion. 

In Fig. 5 the Piper is a woman. This little girl made 
him a woman in each of her three pictures, but she is 
younger each time. 

One boy has the rats in the river, but no Piper. 
Another boy has the rats tumbling out of the house into 
the water. 

Fig. 6 presents several other views of the Piper playing 
for the rats. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 7 represents the Piper coming to the council 
chamber for his money. The boy had evidently seen a 
city council chamber. 

One has a house, and the Piper standing without, 
knocking at the door of- the chamber. One has a man 
sitting in a chair, and the Piper standing before him with 
his hand stretched out for his money. One has the mayor 
sitting like a king upon the throne. One had a council 
chamber, w:th a high desk for mayor; chairs with seven 
councilmen. The Piper is standing in the door, and the 
mayor is at the door talking with him. Another has a 
similar idea, but has fewer councilmen and no mayor. 
About half of the children have nothing to do with his 
coming for his money. 

The children following 
the Piper made a profound 
impression, as many of the 
drawings indicate very 
clearly. Most of the chil- 
dren made both boys and 
girls. In several instances 
they are all running, but 
in some they are standing 
quietly. 

About half of the pupils had a mountain associated with 
the children. Some had a regular door in the mountain ; 
some had the mountain full of children. One had large 
double doors to the mountain, with the Piper like a monk 
standing beside as the children went in. One had a hole 
at the top of the mountain, and the children tumbled in. 


Fig 6. 
One pictared the children all in ahead of the Piper, who 


was closing the door, and one little fellow was left be- 
hind, One had them simply following the Piper on to 
the mountain, saying that was what it meant by “ going 
into the mountain.” 


Fig. 7. 

Several had houses, out of which the rats came 
tumbling. Several had the children following the Piper 
in the street. 

It is intere-ting to see what the children get out of 
such a reading as this. It is clear that they get fairly 
distinct ideas and that they think for themselves. They 
are also ready and rapid in the use of the pencil when 
they haveideas to put on paper. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


[A Memorial Exercise.] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. Alfred Tennyeon, poet-laureate of England, and in many re- 
specta the foremost English singer of his time, was born in Som- 
ereby, Lincolnshire, Aug. 5, 1809, and died October 6, 1892. His 
father, George Clayton Tennyson, LL.D., was rector of Somersby, 
and vicar of Bannington and Grimsby. He was a man of talent 
and of strong and noble character, and his influence in the region 
was potent and benign. There were twelve children in the family 
of whom Alfred was the third. He was not alone ia his possession 
of postic gifts, for his two elder brothers, Frederick and Charles, both 
displayed similar ability in a lesser degree. 

2. The brothers and sisters led a happy, care-free life together. 
Their home was beautifal in its location and surrounding, and gave 
ample opportunity for out-door sports and excursions. When Al- 
fred Tennyson was very young, his grandfather, it is eaid, re- 
quested him to write an elegy on his grandmother, who had lately 
died. He paid the boy ten shillings for the verses, prophesying 
that, as it was the first money the lad’s poetry had earned him, it 
would be the last. 

3. Alfred Tennyson was educated at Cambridge, having been 
prepared for college by study with his father. He won the chan- 
cellor’s medal for a poem in blank verse entitled ‘‘ Timbuctoo.’’ 
After his father’s death he had a small annuity at his disposal. At 
eighteen he published, in connection with his brother Charles, a 
book of verses entitled Poems by the Two Brothers,’ three years 
later he issued a volume of lyrical and other verses. 

4, In 1844 Thomas Carlyle wrote of him to his friend Emerson, 
declaring,—‘* Alfred is one of the few British or foreign figures (a 
not increasing nomber I think) who are and remain beaatiful to 
me,—a true human soul, or some approximation thereto, to whom 
your own soul can say, brother! . A man solitary and sad, 
as certain men are, dwelling in an element of gloom,—carrying a 
bit of Chaos about him, in short, which he is manufacturing into 
Cosmos. . . . One of the finest looking men. A great shock of 
rough, dusty-dark hair; bright, langhing hazel eyes; massive aqui- 
lise face, most massive, yet most delicate; of sallow. brown com- 
plexion, almost Indian looking; clothes cynically loose, free and- 
easy.” 

5. Recitation: From “ Locksley Hall,’’? commencing with stanza 


fifty-four : 
“T will turn that earlier page, 


Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother Age!’’ 
continuing to stanza 70, omitting 66, 67, and 68. 

6. Of the volume of poems published in 1832, a carefal critic 
says,—‘' All in all, a more original and beautiful volume of minor 
poetry never was added to our literature. The poet’s 
work ia the ep'tome of every mode in art. Even if these lyrics 
and idjls had expressed nothing, they were of priceless value as 
guides to the renaissance of beauty. Thenceforward slovenly work 
was impossible, subject to instant rebuke by contr/st. The force 
of metrical elegance made its way and carried everything before it. 
From this day Tennyson confessedly took his place at the head of 
what some attempt to classify as the art-echool ; that is, of poets 
who largely produce their effect by harmonizing scenery and de- 
tail with the emotions or impassioned action of their verse.’’ 

7. No other volame was published by onr poet for ten years, yet 
his pen was busy, and the fruit of his diligence appeared in a vol- 
ume published in 1842, which contained some of the finest and 
loveliest of his shorter poems. Many of them are known by heart 
among all English-speaking people. Among these pieces were, 
Godiva,”’ *‘ Ulysses,” Dora,’’ “ Lockaley Hall,’’ “ Lady Clare,’”’ 
‘‘ The Talking Oak,” “Break, Break, Break !’’ and ** Sir Gala- 
had’? The latter is ove of Tennyson's most equisite lyrics, and 
in feelicg and thought is singularly noble. 

8. Recitation: Sie Galahad.”’ 

9. In 1847 was published the poem] which must be named the 
most popular of Tennyson’s prodactions, and the first of bis long 
poems. The interest of the story, its romantic) accesscries," the 
beauty of scenery and description, the nobility cf the leading char- 
actera, the lovely songs’ interepersed, and the gracious moyement, 
outeome and purpose of the whole, delight the reader to the close ; 
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while it is concerned with some of the most urgent of the questions 
of the time. 
10. Recitation: ‘* Will.’’ 
O well for him whose will is strong ! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong ; 
For him nor moves the loud world's random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, compassed round with turbulent sound 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tompest-boffeted, citadel-orowned. 


Bat ill for him, who, bettering not with time 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended will, 
And even weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 
Or ever-seeming genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still, 

He seems as one whose footeteps 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


11. In 1850, on the death of the poet Wordsworth, Tennyson 
was made poet-laureate of England. In the same year he published 
‘In Memoriam,”’ written in memory of the friend of his youth, 
Arthor Hallam, a poem of lofty sadness, of rare and thoughtful 
wisdom, of pensive reflection, intellectual strength and subtlety, 
and of a dominant Christian faith. 


12. Recitation: From ‘‘ In Memoriam.’’ 
O yet we trast that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sios of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood, 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or oast as rabbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloyen in vain, 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is sbrivell’d in a*fruitless fire 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything. 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last,—far off,—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream, but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 


The wish, that of the living whole, 
No lip may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 


13. In 1855 the poet published a volume entitled ‘‘ Mand, and 
Other Poems,’’ and in 1859 the first of the ‘‘ Idyls of the King.’’ 
The last of this celebrated series appeared in 1872. By his work 
he won wealth as well as fame. He resided most of the year at his 
beantifal home in the Isle of Wight. He did not enjoy many of 
the conventionalities of society, but counted among his friends many 
men of renown. Among them have been Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, 
Thackeray, John Forster, Walter Savage Landor, and others. 

14. Tennyson was most painstaking in the elaboration of his 
verses. They owe their perfection of form and finish to long and 
loving labor. He spent, too, much toil on verse that has not won 
the heart or the admiration of his readers. It is said that the 
** Garden Song’’ and ‘‘ Mand’ were re-written fifty times, and he 
has been willing to cut and polish with unsparing pains seme jewel 
ofaline. Poets have often been warmest in their recognition of 
his power and eminence as a singer. One of the most beautiful 
tributes paid him is from the pen of our own poet Longfellow. 


15. Recitation: “ Wapentake,”’ by H. W. Longfellow. 
Poet! I come to touch thy lance with mine; 
Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary’s shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign 
Of homage to the mastery, which is thine 
In English song ; nor will I keep concealed 
And voiceless as a rivulet frost congealed 
My admiration for thy verse divine. 

Not of the howling dervishes of song, 

Who craze the brain with their delirious dance, 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart! 
Therefore to thee the Jaurel leaves belong, 

To thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art, 


16. In 1889 Tennyson published another volume of verse. It 


was not to be expecied that the poems in this volume would at 
once, if ever, win the popularity of his earlier songs. It contained, 
however, some exquisite pieces, and closed with one surpassing in 
pathetic beanty even his earlier songs. 

17. Tennyson’s faneral was held on the 12th of October. His 
body was buried at Weetminster Abbey adjoining the grave of 
Browning. 


18. Recitation: “ Crossing the Bar,” 
Sapeet and evening star 


And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But ench a tide moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bells, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The floods may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TALKS ON CIVICS.—(II.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


By the fourth year in school there should be a syste- 
matic beginning of the working out of the purpose to 
awaken patriotic sentiment in such a way as to make it 
permanent. All the stardard patriotic songs should be 
learned. The words should be first memorized, so that 
those who have no ear for music shall have the sentiment 
if they never get the music. In this way the words will 
mean more even to those who sing them. 

‘‘ America” especially should be recited and sung in a 
variety of ways. 

1. Divide the school into three sections. First section 
recite one stanza, second and third their stanzas, and all 
recite the fourth. 

2. Divide into four sections. Let one section recite 
the Arst, two the second, three the third, all the fourth. 

3. Divide the class iato three sections. The first recite 
(1), first and second (2), all (3), first (4), third (5), sec- 
ond and third (6), all (7). 


(1) My country ’tis of thee, 

(2) Sweet land of liberty. 

(3) Or THEE I sING. 

(4) TI love thy rocks and rills, 

(5) Thy woods and templed hills, 
(6) My heart with rapture thrills 
(7) Like THAT ABOVE. 


4. Half the school recite one liné and the other half 
the next. 

5. Let one pupil recite one line and then the school, 
then another pupil, and the school, and so on. 

6. Have one stanza sung as a solo and the rest as a 
chorus. 

7. One or more stanzas by a quartet and the rest as a 
chorus. 

When it is possible on some gala day to have a fine out- 
side soloist come in and sing ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Ban. 
ner,” let it be done by all means. Develop all the solo 
talent possible from the school. Every school should 
have a copy of Harpers’ Reader of Memorial and Arbor 
Day Selections (American Book Company, N. Y.) ; Car- 
rington’s Patriotic Reader (University Publishing Co., 
N. Y.) ; The Coda (Ginn & Co., Boston). I do not ad- 
vise the teachers to buy these from their own purses. 
They ought not to do it,—ought not to be expected to do 
it. They need their money for professional reading and 
should not use it for material for their school. This 
money should come through the school board, or, if it 
cannot be secured, the school should in some way raise a 
“ patriotic fund ” for all such purposes. 

On some occasions not less frequent than once a month, 
there should be recitations of genuinely patriotic speeches 
selected from Patrick Henry, John Adams, Daniel Web- 
ster, Garfield, Breckenridge, Blaine, Lodge, ete. In 
some cases a speech may be learned, so that while it is 
being recited by one pupil the culminating sentence may 
be recited by the school in concert. 

There is a definite demand for a new school reader 
with patriotic intent,—one that is devoted to traditions, to 
bits of history, to brief selections from the biographies of 
patriots, etc., calculated to develop genuine pride in the 
country’s past and awaken hope in her future. All this 
has to do with the development of patriotic sentiment, 
love, and reverence for the land of our fathers and the 


home of our children’s children. This work should go 


forward in some form as long as the children remain in 
school, in high school and college. All this has to do with 
the sentiment of civics. Of the teaching of civics scien- 
tifically I will speak in another issue. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(I.) 
BY PROF. N. 8. SHALER, 


Geology brings forward a class of questions which it ig 
difficult to approach. The time element cannot be 
grasped by any one, for a period of more than a hundred 
years. Among students there is an exceptional character 
to the science, very well marked. There seems to bea 
limitation to at least one pupil among four or five to 
whom it can appeal with any continued interest. In its 
pedagogic aspects, geology has several especial advan- 
tages. No science presents availably such extended series 
of phenomena in time and space. Astronomy cannot be 
made to actualize itself to pupils as can geology, with its 
distinct facts always at hand to aid the pupil by their per- 
sonal contact. It forces a continuous attention to large 
things. Geology can be closely associated with human 
life. At the battle of Auteitam the issue turned upon 
the lines of outcrop edges of strata, from which the enemy 
could not be dislodged. In every battle the result has 
been affected by the character which is impressed upon 
the earth by geologic forces. The teacher must humanize 
the subject and show its relation to man’s daily life. 
The interest, which can be developed among certain per- 
sons, is of great incidental value. 

The formational value of the subject is not the teacher’s 
first concern. The facts of geology combine well with 
other facts. They are plain, every-day facts, which group 
in a more desirable way, perhaps, than do those of chem- 
istry or physics. They fit into the mass of information 
of the well-educated person. But the educational value 
of geology is not so great as is that of most other sciences, 
because it offers so very few discrete, unaltered facts. 
Circumstances qualify almost everything. Very few clear, 
sharp statements can be made. 

As a rule, geologic matters prove too difficult for chil- 
dren under fifteen years. The child can be interested in 
collecting, and in the simpler, evident phenomena, as the 
waves on the seashore. But time and actual energy, 
working in a great massive way, cannot be grasped. 
Certain parts of the subject can be taught, but not its 
physics. The latter is not only vain, but dangerous. 
Many hopeless pupils are those who were taught in their 
youth and found the natural line of escape from a subject 
they could not comprehend, encasing themselves in a hard 
coating, which later it is impossible to break through. 
They have many words they can prate about, but no 
ideas represented by them. In young pupils the con- 
structive imagination does not work. If overtaxed in 
their immaturity, the mental muscles lose their power of 
growth. The picturing of large conceptions, on which all 
science depends, is forever made impossible. 

Young pupils can be shown and lead to trace the active 
functions of the earth. The lesson of the rain and snow 
is one of the most instructive that can be given. Show 
how the earth wears down and how it grows. The value 
of this depends almost entirely upon its being seen while 
going on. Take the class to a brook and show how it 
does its wearing away and carrying of material. If pos- 
sible, visit it in time of flood, and again in drought, and 
compare its work under the different conditions. Here 
the facts are all evident, and the constructive imagination 
is hardly called upon at all. Snow work can be made 
quite clear. In our New England fields we can illustrate 
glacier action. The snow can be seen as it changes from 
flake to ice pellet, and then to white ice. In many ways 
these are better fields for observation than those of Switz- 
erland. The method of studying glacier movement can 
be practiced on any hillside in winter. Teach pupils how 
the rocks come to vary as they do, some having invisibly 
small parts, with others larger, while some have resumed 
the crystalline shape. These are eye and hand facts. 
The opportunity is afforded to take advantage of the in- 
stinct for collecting, rationalizing it and carrying it beyond 
the plane of mere acquisition. 

Any child can be shown that soil is a mixture of organic 


and of inorganic matters, and how this is so, This study 
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ought to be combined with what is now so common,—the 
germinating of seeds in the classroom. Carry the lesson 
farther and open the door to the further plant life. Show 
that the breaking up of the rocks has a vital connection 
with our life. It is through the soil that the fundamental 
relation between life and the inorganic world comes to 
exist. 

First of all, every teacher needs to make sure that the 
child has the geographic sense, that he can think in three 
dimensions, and grasp and carry conceptions of direction 
and space. Make the children know their surroundings, 
and teach them how to place their relations in space. 
This sense reaches its highest development in the savage, 
and on it depends his safety. With civilization, man 
loves it very largely, and it becomes almost entirely a 
matter of acquisition When pupils begin to feel the 
space about them, have them undertake simple observa- 
tions. A child will readily recognize the changes in the 
weathering of masonry. This is usually especially well 
shown in cemeteries. Field observations should certainly 
go beyond the town or city limits. Fossils are of the first 
value in arousing elementary interest, although belonging 
rather to the domain of biology, but when not obtainable, 
pebbles are very good and are always available. Tell the 
boys how their marbles are made, and then show that the 
pebble goes through a precisely similar process. They 
all represent some form of attrition work performed upon 
them. Show how the stream does this. A pot hole 
makes the best possible illustration. Then lead to the 
idea of the glacier, and then to some pudding stone, as 
the Roxbury conglomerates, and show that pebbles were 
made in this same way many ages ago. Water work is 
always fascinating, and with children peculiarly so. Use 
the stream and seashore continually. Note the varying 
rate at which mud sinks io a jar of water, some staying 
suspended for weeks. 

In these ways give the child an idea of geologic activi- 
ties. It is not worth while to try for any larger concep- 
tions in the elementary schools. Attempt no illustration 
which cannot be fairly well illustrated in action. Omit 
all the static relations of geology. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
BY A. N. W. T. 


The geography teacher, to be successfal, must be full 
of the sabject. One must be a broad reader and earnest 
student to attain the greatest success in this branch, for 
does it not include botany, geology, history, civil govern- 
ment, zodlogy, ete.? Then, too, the teacher should be 
thoroughly posted on the political topics of the day. 

The teacher's stock of information should be fresh. 
No shop-worn goods kept over from last year will be as 
attractive to the pupils as something newly gained. Each 
lesson should receive its own preparation. Moreover, the 
teacher should do much collateral reading in order that 
she may intelligently direct the reading of her class. Our 
grammar grade boys and girls are reading all the time, 
and often have nobody beside their teacher to direct their 
reading. This is not a difficult matter, in most cases, but 
the children must have definite information regarding the 
books they are to get from the library. It is not enough 
to say, “Read something about France for to-morrow’s 
lesson,” neither is it sufficient to say, “Be able to tell 
something about each of the six largest cities of France.” 
The child must be told where he will find what is needed, 
and just here comes the necessity for the teacher to know 
what books contain the required information. A list of 
books should be placed on the board and kept there while 
a continent is studied. I have found excellent geograph- 
ical articles in the leading magazines. The pupils are 
very glad to contribute back numbers of their magazines, 
and in this way we have a little circulating library. 

Pictures are a most excellent means of arousing interest 
in geography. Almost any one may have a geographical 
scrap-book. Ask the children to bring in pictures or 
descriptions of places. 

After all our preparation, after all the reading the chil- 
dren have done, we should be careful to adhere to a defi- 
nite outline of preparation, allowing the children to bring 
in all supplementary matter in its own place. I write on 
the board an outline by which they are to study, and then 
they recite topically. 

By far the best location drill is the map drawing, but 


the last eight minutes of a recitation should suffice if the 
children have prepared their outline beforehand. 

Letters containing accounts of imaginary journeys are 
a source of never-ending delight. These, of course, are 
written during the language hour, but the preparation for 
them is in the geography recitation. In this way the 
imagination is cultivated and the power of expression is 
developed. 

Our most enjoyable geography hours have been given 
to debates. I have a class in which the average age is 
between thirteen and fourteen years, so we must have 
broad questions, such as, Resolved, “‘ That France is pref. 
erable to Germany.” ‘The school is divided, leaders 
chosen, judges appointed. 

They take up the subject from any and every stand- 
point, such as scenery, soil, climate, variety and value of 
products, people, government, education, ete., ete. 

How they look forward to these debates! They haunt 
the public library, and gain information from every pos- 
sible source. And see what they gain in a way delightful 
to themselves! First, comparison, which is an excellent 
feature in geography work ; second, the power of good 
oral expression, which in itself is one of the most valuable 
acquisitions in our public schools ; third, the knowledge 
of the right way of using reference books ; fourth, a deal 
of information which will be lasting, because it is gained 
with great enthusiasm. This is one of the best helps in 
teaching geography. Try it if you never have done so, 
and you will find that such an exercise will prove helpful 
and inspiring. 


ARE WE ADVANCING PROFESSIONALLY ? 
BY PRES. F. B. GAULT, MOSCOW, IDAHO. 


Sometimes we hear the sneering observation that teach- 

ers do not advance; that they discuss, in these days of 
progress, in their meetings and conventions, the same sub- 
jects that were discussed a quarter of acenturyago. The 
multiplication table is very old, and so are most of the 
truths of geography and ecience. But these things are 
new to all pupils when first brought to their attention. 
It matters not how old the various forms of truth are, 
they cannot be dropped from our courses of instruction. 
But the ways in which pupils take up the various truths 
are both new and important. Just how the learner and 
the thing to be learned are to be brought together with 
best possible results, with least possible waste of time and 
effort, are matters of supreme concern to the true teacher. 
It is the application of old principles and of old methcds 
that is ever new. 
Irregular attendance, tardiness, disobedience, ignor- 
ance, are just about the seme to-day that they have ever 
been. But the methods of meeting these things must 
vary with ever changing conditions. Old subjects, with 
new phases, new applications, new limitations, must be 
discussed.— Report, Tacoma, Wash. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The story of the Dalton Boys has been read, probably, 
by every boy who has access to a newspaper. She is a 
rare teacher who can gain from the pupils,—girls as well 
as boys,—what they think of these desperadoes, in an 
opinion which shall not smell of being written “ to please 
teacher.” Interest must be turned from the bandits to 
the heroes of Coffeyville, the shoemaker, the merchant, 
and the city marshall, who in a few weeks would have 
been teaching the high school. Spears, the liveryman 
with unerring aim, is an invaluable offset to the Daltons. 
He has all the qualities for which the robbers can be legit- 
imately admired by boys. Make sure that the interview 
with the father of the Dalton boys is read, in which he 
speaks of the career of crime brought out by novel read- 
ing. ‘My heart is broken, and eo is mother’s,” closes a 
most pathetic bit of history. 

No part of a paper receives less attention,—unless it be 
the columns of election notices in the big dailies,—than 
the official press potices sent out from government sources. 
Very few know how to interpret these official bulletins, 
whether they concern the crops, the state of the treasury, 
or Utah. Young people should be interested in these 


matters, by which the workings of our government,—and 


indeed of the whole of social America,—are revealed. No 
better lesson in American geography is possible than the 
study of all that is contained in one of the brief monthly 
reports upon the “crop returns” for the current month, 
with its revelation of where our wheat, corn, and cotton 
comes from, the quantity raised in certain states, the 
amount put upon the market for disposal at every harvest 
time, with its future career, and the relation of month to 
month and year to year. 

The report of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
just out, gives an insight into the magnitude of national 
affairs. During the year it delivered 13,128,494 sheets, 
representing $709,760,800 in notes, and 1,042,806,244 
internal revenue stamps, representing over $154,000,000. 
The increase in quantity of 13 per cent. was accomplished 
with but 4 per cent. increase in expense. The list of 
coaling stations for our navy abroad shows something of 
the great preparations all,—rather all other,—great nations 
are forced to keep up, for the sake of a war armament. 
This will lead naturally to some explanation of the de- 
partment and other reports, those big, black, franked gov- 
ernment volumes, which form scrap-books in so many 
households, whose heads vote with the local representative 
at the state capital or at Washington. Thcse are, many 
times, invaluable sources from which the teacher might 
draw illustrations for the geography and other classes. 
Teachers of higher grades, civics, and the like, might also 
with much profit learn what is inside these black, or sed, 
covers. The separate bulletias, giving the results of the 
last census, are sent to all newspapers who expressed a 
desire for them. Teachers would find in these much val- 
uable information. Much of the work of copying and 
classifying data could be done by bright pupils in the 
upper grades just as well as by the teacher, giving them 
in the doing most useful training. Teachers should try to 
keep posted on the publications of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Bureau of Ethnology, geological and geographic 
survey, and other parts of our national machinery. In 
this way very much matter which can be made of great 
use may oftentimes be obtained ; matter which, because 
it is official and governmental,—or rather, because no 
private capital and energy is interested in pushing it, —is 
seldom known outside the circles directly interested. 

One or two members of a class might profitably be de- 
tailed to keep a record of the Columbian celebrations in 
other parts of the world, and other parts of America, as 
the celebrations at. Huebra and at New York City. 

The growing importance attached to art, especially 
artistic decorations, should be furthered in every possible 
way. The JourNnat will tell at some length in the near 
future of the “ Public School Art League of America.” 
Art commissions are becoming a regular feature. Boston 
has a permanent one which has recently rejected 
a statue of Columbus, intended for erection in the finest 
square in the city, as unworthy the place. During the 
Columbian celebration in New York City, the citizens 
committee in charge offered sets of three medals for the 
most artistic decorations, during the day and night pro- 
cessions, by houses, clubs, stores, etc. The award was 
made by a committee on art with Perry Belmont as chair- 
man. 

A review of the lessons of the chulera, now that we 
are through with it, at least for the winter, would include 
much about the plague abroad. To conceive of the terri- 
ble condition of the lower classee, among whom the 
cholera made its greatest ravages, almost impossible for 
one who has never seen anything worse than the squalor 
of American cities. Hamburg has suffered not an un- 
mixed curse. In Buda-pesth the health officers were as- 
sailed by women in upper windows with kettles and pans 
of boiling water, while the police had to charge 4 mob 
armed with stones in order to effect an entrance. The 
distress at Hamburg has awakened the sympathy of the 
entire world. The usual October pilgrimage to Rome 
with attendant ceremonies, has been postponed by the 
Pope for a couple of months, and large meetings of every 
discription throughout central and eastern Europe have 

en prohibited by the governments. 

There are few men from whom Mr. Gladstexe can 
select the successor of Tennyson as Laureate. There is 
talk of abolishiug the post, with its £72 salary, but 
English conservatism stands in the way. The office is 
one which has been filled by many great English poets, 
and a review of its history would give opportunity for an 
excellent servey of English literature. The two poets 
who best merit the position now, Swinburne and Morris, 
ate socialists in tendency, and are little likely to put 
themselves under obligation of writing verses, On occa- 
sion. Of the three remaining aspirants, Sir Edwin 
Arnold is the only one who is well known in the world at 


large. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 20, ’92. 


Nationa Superintendents meet in Boston, Feb. 21, 
22, and 23. Dr. Edward Brooks, Philadelphia, president. 


Cotumbus has been over-estimated and Irving was not 
a great historian, but it is in poor taste to magnify either 
of these facts in this Columbian year. 


Governor W. J. NortHEN of Georgia was for twenty 
years a school teacher, and as governor he makes the 
rounds of the local and general school associations as our 
New England governors do of the agricultural faire. 
What other governor thus honors the schools ? 


GERMAN gymnastics are praired just now by some 
American scholars as being less intense than the Swedish 
Lack of intensity when it comes from aimlessness is nerve- 
less. As we see the Swedish gymnastics they are intense 
only in their interest which leads to zeal and there is little 
to fear from such intensity. 


Street MARCHING —Several cities have threatened 
teachers with a new experience this year. School boys 
have been organized in the great parades, numbering in 
the city of New York thirty thousand. Women teachers 


We therefore present as a sample of their work an ab- 
stract of the thesis of Miss Ellen E. Kenyon. The other 
writers were A. G. Merwin, Jenny B. Merrill, Gertrude 
Edmund, Joseph S. Taylor, Wellington E. Gordon, 
Lucien J. Whitney. 


New York Crry Free Scnoors.—New York City 
has in her schools to-day 289,304 pupils, occupying build- 
ings and land valued at $15,326,600. There are also 
25,000 pupils in evening schools, making a total of 339,- 
304, with 4,092 teachers. This is probably the grandest 
numerical exhibition of city publie school life in the world. 
It has not grown up with the growth of the city, but is 
wholly the product of comparatively recent times. Forty 
years ago there were 24,320 pupils where there are now 
339,320, or but one fourteenth as many as at present. 
Sixty-two years ago there were but 6,178, or but one fifty- 
eighth as many; eighty two years ago but 400, or but 
one eighth-hundred-and.fiftieth ; while eighty-five years 
ago there were but 70 pupils; i. e, there are 4,847 times 
as many as in 1807. That year the total investment for 
city free schools was $913.09. 


In Orprnary Lire.—The principles underlying the 
art of teaching are not only those of a universal science, 
but are also those applied in ordinary life. The expres- 
sion “ common sense ”’ has a significance that nothing else 
has. It has a meaning all its own, and no play upon 
words can make it clearer. It is the thing demanded of 
teachers by the common people. It is nothing more nor 


less than the application of the same principles that obtain 


in ordinary life. There is no pedagogical study more 
serviceable than the study of men as they really are among 
men. All the praise bestowed upon the rural school of 
other days is due the teachers, and not the school, and the 
superiority of the former, so far as there was any, was 
due to the absence of professional books and responsibility 
and the uniform and genuine study of the affairs of ordi- 
nary life. Now that our thought is turned to the science 
of teaching, there should be great care that we do not 
drift away from the greater study of men among men. 


Tue Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association will 
hold the long talked of Bazaar Dec. 5-10. It promises to 
be the most of an affair in the line of fairs ever held in 
the city. No more worthy object has ever appealed to 
the public for support. Nothing of the kind was ever 
upon a higher plane; or was better organized. It is 
is for the profession as a whole to see that children and 
parents unite in support so hearty as to make this a great 
rally in the interests of the schools. It should be more 
than an aid to the teachers; it should be an immediate 
and permanent benefit to the schools. New York City 
teachers raised $70,000, Philadelphia $50,000, and 
Boston should do more proportionately. The officers 
are: President, Granville B. Putnam of the Franklin 
School ; Vice-President, Harriet E. Caryl of the Girls’ 
High School; Recording Secretary, Julia F. Baker of 
the Shurtleff School; Financial Secretary, Edwin T. 
Horne of the Prescott School; Treasurer, O. W. Dimick 
of the Wells School. 


Time.y Toprcs.—As our readers have discovered, 
there is a new hand at the “Timely Topics’” helm, and 
* Questions ” have yielded to “ Topics,” and subjects are 


were in many cities expected to march through the streets we wt upon prongs do not ordinarily find a place in the 
for several hours with their boys, and only by the liveli schoolroom, whieh will be very generally excluded, and 


est kind of a protest did they escape the humiliation. 


which will not, of course, be treated by those who prefer 


What could be more annoying than for a woman at the “Dalton Boys ” will not 
head of fifty boys in & procession of men to walk through Rhea tee the in de Me “0 simply because they are intro- 
crowded streets subjected to the possible cheers or jeans y r of that column, while those who think 


of thacrowd ! 


Tae Taxsrs or rar Doctors.—The University of 
New York,— president, Henry M. MacCracken, LL D.,— 


with him that it is wise to turn to good use the things 
that will inevitably be in the thought and upon the tongue 
of those who most need the teacher’s help will be glad of 
these suggestions of ways in which to turn the undesirable 


at the last commencement, gave the degree of doctor of | into helpful topics. 


pedagogy to eight men and women who had honorably 
completed their four years’ course in the School of Ped- 
agogy,—Jerome Allen, Ph.D., principal. We had in- 
tended to use extended abstracts of the theses of all these 
new doctors, but from unavoidable delay we failed to se- 
enre them for use before the opening of the school year. 


In the nature of the case, those who have a metropol- 
itan daily will get the news before any weekly could 
reach the teacher, so that for such the column must be 


largely suggestive, as the “ Topics” are. Any teacher 


who has these regularly will use the latest news more dis- 
criminatingly and discreetly. 


THE BEST FOR THE MOST. 


We would not in the least discount the importence of 
doing what we can for all we can. It is one of the per- 
sistent efforts of the JouRNAL to help every teacher to 
elevate every pupil as much as possible. But this is too 
often interpreted to mean doing the most for the dullest, 
It means nothing of the kind. The teacher who fails 
to inspire the brightest to his best, fails as much as though 
he had failed to help the stupid child. It takes more 
tact, patience, and skill to do the best by the best than 
by the poorest. 

After you have done what you can for the dullard, 
remember that you can do him one more great service in 
what you do for those who will inevitably be leaders in 
society, in industry, in thoaght, in statesmanship. No 
one can estimate the service rendered an individual 
when he is liberated from the slavery of ignorance, but a 
triple service is rendered those with closest limitations 
when they who must be their leaders are inspired to the 
truest service through mercy as well as justice. 

Make all you can of every one, but romember you 
serve the most the best when you do the best for the 
most, not only for the time, but for all time. 


MORE THAT IS BETTER. 


Teachers and pupils in our day are liable to be too 
much hmited by the realities or utilities of their work. 
The ideal plays too little part with both. The imagina- 
tion transforms a description into a masterpiece of fiction, 
makes work play, illumines the earthly with the heavenly. 
Invention has lifted us as an age out of poverty to rela- 
tive affluence, has brought to the humble home luxuries 
that royalty could not have in ancient times, and every 
advance, all progress, has come from the ideal in distine- 
tion from the real. Not for utility, but for ideality, have 
the world’s great discoveries and inventions come. 
Columbus braved limitless dangers from the idea, and 
then, captivated by the idea of utility, sullied his fair 
fame. Kepler was not seeking to benefit the world, but 
merely to reveal the sublimity of creation when he set the 
planets in their orbits. 

Newton’s was not a mission of utility, but rather of the 
beauty of harmony and unity when he presented the sim- 
plicity of complicity in the laws of gravitation. Faraday 
did not seek the profit of mankind, but rather the ecstasy 
that came from what he delighted to style “inward illu- 
mination,” or the birth of great ideas. Falton was not 
a utilitarian, but an idealist, infatuated with brilliant an- 
ticipations and vivid revelations; Huxley’s inauguration 
was phenomenal. 

The greatest good to mankind comes from the exalta- 
tion of the best leadership, the development of the high- 
est power, the inspiration of the keenest thrill of an ideal, 
—not what you teach so much as what you inspire; not 
so much what the children know as what they think de- 
termines the power of the school. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. WHY? 


ed by request for the magazine University Extension by the 
tor of this journal, and it is by request reproduced. ] 


The Chautanqua movement, the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and University Extension have 
been mature from the first. They may be said to be aged 
respectively fifteen, ten, and three years, though the last 
was earlier born in England. Without discounting in the 
least an allegiance to Bishop J. H. Vincent, of C. L. S. 
C. fame, to Rev. Dr. F. E Clark, father of the Y- P. 
S. C. E, movement, or to Prof. E. J. James, the Univer- 
sity Extension leader, it is safe to say that no such great 
popular enlistment would have been possible by any ™a0 
or group of men but for a peculiar ripenees of conditions. 

What these men did was to utilize, focus, and direct 
conditions that already existed. This may be easily il- 
lustrated in the case of University Extension. It was 
“in the air” ; there was a ripeness for it, as the follow- 
ing experience will tend to show. In the year 1881 the 
pastor of the Prospect Hill Congregational Church, Somer 
ville, Mass., realized that there were in the parish @ 
number of young people whose use or abuse of evening’ 
was unsatisfactory. There had been a course of lectare® 


and entertainments each winter, but the resnlt, other than 
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financial, was not entirely gratifying. The benefit was 
largely but for the evening, and bore no fruit by way of 
the home life or intellectual activity on other evenings. 
Theee cultivated a love for entertainments, but not for 
home study. He sought some use of one evening each 
week that would be attractive and instructive on that 
evening, and would at the same time give something to 
do and think about the remainder of the week. He 
chose a8 his theme “ English History,” which he feared 
would have no attractiveness ; it was chosen because he 
could prepare for it most readily. Notice was given that 
upon a certain Monday evening he would meet in the 
vestry those who would form a class for the study of 
English History. There was to be no concert or other 
side show to draw them in; they were to come to study. 
Imagine his surprise when two hundred and fifty re- 
sponded to the invitation; the class was forced into the 
chureb, and the interest was kept up for twenty-one con- 
secutive weeks. It would be the height of folly to as- 
sume that this interest was due to the pastor. It was 
«in the air.” There was a ripeness of conditions. Peo- 
ple wished something of the kind. The appetite was 
fully developed. 

The most remarkable fact is that his methods were 
identical with those of the present University Extension 
plan. I would not believe the resemblance could be so 
close but for incontestable proofs in print. But for 
printed matter, it might be thought that the resemblance 
was a mere play of imagination, which is in the habit of 
constructing such resemblances. The plan was to have a 
meeting of an hour and a half, the last half of the time 
being devoted to a lecture by the pastor upon a given 
period in English history. This was focused for the con- 
centration of interest upon points which were to be 
studied by the class. They were then presented with a 
syllabus of the lecture, written in a readable form. It 
contained as much matter as four pages of an ordinary 
book. This was prepared by him each week, and always 
contained references to some twenty books, stating volume 
and chapter, in which they could find the special topics 
treated. All the glass purchased some books, and they 
very generally used the public library, the librarian tak- 
ing much pains to get all the books they would use, and 
accommodating them with special tables. It was the tes- 
timony of the lii arian some years afterward that histor- 
ical reading became suddenly and permantly attractive in 
the city. 

At the close of every era the leaflet contained a series 
of review questions, covering every important event from 
the very beginning. The first half of each evening was 
devoted to a recitation on the part of the class, and to a 
discussion of the lecture of the previous week. Before 
the course closed, the syllabus had become a weekly 
paper styled Self-Help, which contained facts about the 
class and its work in addition to the lesson. The tangible 
fruit of that winter’s work was enough to rejoice any 
heart. It is not easy to concentrate reeponsibility for re- 
sult upon any one influence, but it is known that with 
many it revolutionized the use of time, thought, and 
money. A number of boys who had foolishly left school 
before completing the grammar school course, entered 
cpon studious habits. There is at least one clergyman 
and one editor whose inspiration to make something more 
than clerks of themselves dates from that class. Seven 
young ladies became teachers; six entered upon some 
phase of missionary labor ; one is the wife of a college 
professor, and her husband is a college professor largely 
through the indirect influence of that class; a brilliant 
wife of a prominent Massachusetts pastor owes more than 
can be told to that class; and tens of thousands have sat 
spellbound before the eloquence of a woman who was 
working in a shop, when that class made for her an op- 
portunity. 

Tt is the height of privilege and responsibility to take 
advantage of such a prepared condition of society, and I 
prize no memories:so much as the privilege of having 
been that pastor, at that time focusing the conditions of 
the hour. What I did in one community is now being 
done in thousands, and the fruit of that winter’s work is 
to be multiplied a thousand-fold, not alone because of the 
organization of the University Extension movement, but 
because that movement organizes all the forces, of which 
mine was a solitary waif. 


From the C. L. S.C., the ¥. P. S. C. E. and University 


Extension, let us learn to be in readiness to utilize 
promptly every condition that is developed by unseen 
forces. America cannot afford to make the world wait 
for its opportunity to harvest ripened fruit. 


PENNSYLVANIA SAUNTERINGS. 
[Editorial Correspondence. ] 


Alleghany county holds one of the great institutes of the country, 
indeed there is nothing better anywhere. It meets in Pitteburgh 
in August and, aside from the teachers of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
ghany City, there are nine hundred teachers carefully selected, 
mostly well trained, all skillfully supervised, all teaching in pros- 
berous communities. Sach a program as Superintendent Samuel 
Hawilton does provide! No one is worked hard, indeed each has 
so little time that he is forced to cull out thirty minutes’ work 
from an hour’s address and is expected ‘to deliver it with every 
conceivable attraction of phrase, voice and personality, and every 
one is sure to be at his best. What a combination of talent it was, 
too, Judge A.S. Draper of Cleveland, that peerless administrator ; 
Mies Mathilde E. Coffin of Detroit who inspires and never wearies 
or wears an audience; Prof. Emory P. Russell, soloist and musical 
director and instructor, an institute genius; Principal T. B. Noes, 
of the California Normal School who has developed exceptional 
platform power since his year in Germany; Principal A. E. 
Maltby of the Slippery Rock Normal School whose work in nat- 
ural science and geography has placed him in the front rank, and 
Principal Chas. W. Deane of the Indiana Normal School whose 
return from Iowa was highly appreciated. Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
the state superintendent, fairly lives in the institutes from August 
to January, and he thrives thereon, welcome everywhere for the 
good cheer, courage, and sound advice that he brings to each 
audience. 


Reading is the prosperous county seat of historic Berks county. 
One would go a long way to find a more pictureeque view than that 
from the electric railway track as it runs up and circles Never- 
Sink mountain, giving an outlook up, down, and across the Schuyl- 
kill,—Skull creek,—valley, or as the Indians styled it, the Gans- 
howehanne. This is within the range of Penn’s plans and purposes, 
and the character and vigor of the first settlers have left their im- 
press upon the conservative prosperity of this thrifty section through 
all the years. Superintendent W. M. Zechman is the man for the 
place putting into the rejuvenation of the rural schools an amount of 
persistent energy rarely seen. He has a theory that it is not his 
business to peddle methods but rather to furnish inspiration and 
point the way for teachers to work up and work in the latest and the 
best methods and devices. 


I found here what I have seen nowhere else, a school history of the 
county, prepared explicitly for the schools of the county. It isa 
book of 300 pages; sells for $1.00; isan admirable record of the 
history, industrial and agricultural development from a wilderness 
to an extensive garden, from barbarism to the highest civilization, 
from 1000 savages to 130,000 prosperous citizens, from a property- 
less people to the possessors of $100,000,000. The county has a 
history and Mr. M. L. Montgomery has made it a permanent pos 
session for all future citizens through the schools. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Boston Teachers’ Bazaar Dec. 5-10. 

Vassar registers 175 new students this year. 

New York City schools cost $4,893,365 this year. 

The salaries of the grammar and primary teachers of New York 
City will be $3,212,650. 

At a popular election at Faribault, Minnesota the Faribault 
school plan was defeated. 

Yale College chapel is found to be entirely inadequate to hold all 
the students who go there to worship. 

New Jersey bas 402,702 children of school age ; 46,112 in private 
schools, and 89,546 not attending school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Rickoff are on the Pacific Coast mak- 
ing an extended visit with their son in Washington. 

It is a more and more apparent that Boston’s manual training 
plant and program sre to be the best in the country. 

Miss Anna Barrows began her sixteenth annual course of lectures 
on cooking at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, on October 17. 

The author of Little Lord Fauntleroy, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Barnett, was given a delightfal reception by the New England 
Women’s Press Association at the Parker House, Boston, on Oct. 12. 

Harvard will observe Columbus Day with a service in Appleton 
Chapel. Dr. Justin Wis deliver a memorial address on 
Columbus. The day will be lay in all departments of the 
university. 

A new building has been started for the Boston Kindergarten for 
the Blind. For this the sum of $50,000 has been raised through 
appeals; but for the ranning expenses an endowment of $100,000 
is needed. 

The Boston Public Library is making an instructive aod interest- 
ing exhibit of the Colambus pictures, maps, etc., which are in the 
library. These include the famous Barlow letter for which the 
library paid $2,700 recently. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will dine at the Brans- 
wick on Saturday, the 22nd, inst., at 1.15 p.m. The topic is to be 


Dr. Alonzo A. Miner, Edward H. Clement, editor of the Boston 
Transcript, and the editor of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 


The N. E, Association of Colleges and Preparatory Scbools held 
an interesting meeting at Boston University on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, President Timothy Dwight presiding. The lead- 
ing papers were by Mr. Francis A. Waterhouse, Professors George 
Herbert Palmer. and J. M. Pierce of Harvard. About 100 were 
in attendance, 


The Patriotic League of America (45 Broadway, N. Y.) pro- 
poses the following topics for circle conferences the following year : 
Why Government is Necessary; The Form of Government under 
which we Live; The Declaration of Jndependance—Its General 
Teachings; The American Constitation—Its general Principles ; 
Rights and Privileges Enjoyed under our Government— Freedom of 
Speech; Freedom of Conscience; Rights of Parties; Trial by 
Jory; Who Vote and Wty; Who Should Hold Office; Free Ed- 
ucation; The Law Making Branch of Government; The Law- 
Executing Branch of Government; The Law. Judging Branch of 
Government; The United States Senate—How Composed; The 
House of Representatives—How Composed; The President and his 
Cabinet ; The United States Supreme Court; The Law Makers of 
the State; The Executive Officers of the State; The Government 
of the County—The Sheriff, the County Clerk; The Government 
of the Town—The Supervisor ; Privileges and Duties of the Ameri- 
can Citizen. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


FALL. 


Now that green apple time is passed, 
The small! boy’s time is spent 

In finding out some other thing 
On which he may be bent. 


MRS. PARTINGTON, 


‘* Yes,” said Mra. Newritch, ‘‘ the tramp became so demanding 
that [ had to have a policeman ejaculate him.’’ 


HISTORICAL. 
The choice of a watering place as a desirable resort at which to 
make matrimonial acquaintances is of early date. It will be re- 
membered that Rebecca met her husband at the well. 


SAFER. 
He—‘‘I have decided to ask your father’s consent by letter, 
Pauline. Now what sort of a letter would you advise me to make 
it?’’? She—‘' I think, Horace, that I would make it an anony- 
mous letter.’’—Life. 
THE BOSTON GIRL AGAIN. 

She was from Boston. She remarked proudly, ‘‘ No member of 
my family was ever known to break his word.’’ ‘* No,” replied 
her husband, ‘‘ although some of the words were big enough to 
stand breaking several times.’’— Washington Star. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Now over the hills, like a ribbon blue, 

The mist of the morning is curling wide : 
The maple glows with a brighter hue, 

And scatters its leaves, all crimson-dyed, 


But the glow that burns on the sumac gay 
And the flaming red of the ivy leaf, 
Are not all the charm of the autumn day, 
So dreamy, 80 fair, so brief. 

There are about thirty portraits of Columbus, each claiming to 
be the best. 
Lieutenant Peary expresses a desire to return to Greenland and 
complete his exploration of the northern coast. 
Blondin, the famous tight-rope walker, is now sixty-eight years 
old, and still gives occasional exhibitions. He crossed Niagara 
three hundred times. 
One brother and two sisters of Longfellow still live,—Alexander 
W., of Portland, Me.; Mrs. Mary Greenleaf, of Cambridge; and 
Mrs. Ann Longfellow Pierce, of Portland. 
Mies Fravces E. Willard, who has been visiting Lady Somerset in 
her home in England, has returned. She will preside at the 19th 
annual meeting of the W. C. T. U , to be held in Denver Oct. 28 
to Nov. 2. 
Kate Field tells this of a young ladies’ seminary graduate : ‘‘ She 
looked long and interestedly through the big telescope at the bright 
planet which the professor had told her was Venus, and then she 
said : ‘Oh, ien’t it perfectly lovely! Now please show me Adonis.’ ”’ 
The cities in the natural gas districts are not the only ones which 
benefit by nature’s internal arrangements. Boise, Idaho, is to be 
heated by hot water, which gughes, boiling bot, from wells about a 
mile from the city. It is expected to make the cost 30 per cent. 
less than with coal. 
The first mention of ice cream that is found in history is in the 
account of the festivities following Washington's first inauguration 
as President in the city of New York in 1789. It was said to have 
been prepared under the direct supervision of Dolly Adams, wife 
of John Adams, the second president. 

A visitor at Tennyson’s home once wrote: ‘‘I do think, if ever 
there was a place made for a poet to live in, this Aldworth is the 
spot. Thirty-six acres, half coppice above, three large fields and 
little old farmhouse below. Tennyson was so pleased with it,—a 
sort of childlike glee that is beautiful, contrasting suriously encugh 


‘The Press and the Pnblic Sehools,”’ the speakers will be Rev. 


with his saturnine mnods,”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Con of this de ent are requested to send 
alt with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 1 


NORMAL COURSES ABROAD. 


Prin. C. C. Rounds of the Plymouth (N. H.) Normal School, in 
his paper at the meeting cf the National Council at Saratoga, gave 
the following table, showing the number of hours devoted to d ffer- 
ent studies in the normal schools abroad. He desired to show the 
possibility of acquiring more power in the severer studier, and of 
adding a foreign language to the curriculum. 

For easy comparison in the studies selected the number of lessons 
throughout the course are given in the equivalent number of lessons 
in a course of one year. 


PRUSSIA. 3 years. | SWITZERLAND (Zarich). 4 yrs. 
Geography, . 5 Geography, . 6 
History, . . . 6 History, . . . 12 
Arithmetic, . . . 7 Mathematics, . . 22 
Latin, French, and English, 

optional. FRANCE. 3 years. 
Pedagogy, . 3% 

AUSTRIA. 4 Lane. and Lit. 18 
Pedagogy, . raphy, . 
Mother Tongue, . « 6 History, . ‘ » 10 
Geography, 7 Arithmetic.. 8 
History, ° 8 Geometry, . > 6 
Mathematics, Science, . ° . 
Science, — Agricult. and Horticult. 3 
Drawing, . 7 Drawing . ° 
A Foreign Langusge,. 12 A Foreign Language, 

optional. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GRAVE. 
[Donnelly Lcquitur.] 


Dismigs your apprehension, pseudo bard, 
For no one wishes to disturb these stones, 
Nor cares if here or in the outer yard 
They stow your impudent, deceitful bones. 


Your foolish-colored bust upon the wall, 
With its preposterous expanse of brow, 

Shall rival Hampty-Dumpty’s famous fall, 
And cheats no cultured Boston people now. 


Steal deer, hold horses, act your third rate parts, 
Hoard money, bocze, neglect Anne Hathaway,— 
You can’t deceive us with your stolen arts ; 
Like many a worthier dog, you’ve had your day. 


I have expressed your history in a cypher, 
I’ve done your sum for all ensuing time, 

I don’t know what you longer wish to lie for 
Beneath these stones or in your doggerel rhyme. 


Get up and dust, or plunge into the river, 
Or walk the chancel with a ghostly squeak, 
You were an ignorant and evil liver, 
Who could not spell nor write nor knew much Greek. 


Though you enslave the ages by your epell, 
And fame has blown no reputation londer, 
Your cake is dough, for I by sifting well 
Have quite reduced your dust to Bacon-powder. 
— Irving Browne. 


SEWING AS MANUAL TRAINING. 


The JOURNAL spoke in a communication in a recent issue, of 
sewing and dressmaking as a pioneer movement in the education 
of young women. Sixteen years ago, under principal C. C. Brag- 
don, Lasell Seminary began giving what was then new work, in- 
straction in cooking, dressmaking, and millinery. 


KEY TO WHO WAS, OR WHO IS? 
[See JOURNAL of July 14.) 


64, Martin Van Buren. 

65. Octavia Walton Sebert. 
66. Thos H. Benton. 

67. John Van Buren. 

68. George B. McClellan. 

69. William Henry Harrison. 
70. James G. Blaine. 


57, Henry Lee. 

58. Stephen A. Donglas. 
59. Zachary Taylor. 
60. Andrew Jackson. 

2. George Washington. 
63. Gen. James nl 


A BOY’S STORY. 


Prof. Otis T. Mason, one of the foremost authorities on ethnology, 
tells in the Forest and Stream of a boy who once went to school to 
him, Letter writing was one of the exercises, but this boy could 
not write a letter. When threatened with punishment, he said 
maybe he could write a story, and he was allowed to try it, with the 
following satisfactory result : 


** Wanst ther was a precher and he got onto a ship and he sale 
and saled and saled and bime by he come near a iland and when “ 
come near the iland a big storm come up and it blode and blode and 
blode and the precher and all the peepel on the @hip thought they 
was goin to git drowned and a little bird got blode of the iland aud 
tride to git onto the ship, but evry time he tride to git onto the ship 
the ship leaned over the other other way add the littel bird got left, 
but he didn’t set down in the water and cry he just kep pegging 
away and bime by he lit down into a sald and a saler went up and 
got the little bird out of the sale and give him some bred and water 
and bime by when the storm blode away the sun come out and the 
ship come to land and the precher and all the peeple was glad and 
the 

** Moral.— you t git what you ¢ first jest you k 
peggin away and youl git it bime by,” 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


Thirty-four Austrian wood carvers from Vienna will exhibit their 
work in its various branches. 


It i ed to hold world’s fairs in Berlin in 1898, and in Paris 
in 1900, bat definite action has not yet been taken by the nations 


concerned. 


lications f in the Electrioty building at the World’s 
328, 000 square feet, while only 185,000 feet are 
available. Foreign nations have already been assigned 68,000 feet, 
and several of them are urgently atking for more. 


National restauranta are to be a feature of the World’s Fair. 
Nearly every foreign government has arranged for a restaurant in 
which refreshments will be served as they are at home. In most 
cases native attendants will be in charge of the restaurante. 


The New York State Board of Charities is preparing an indus- 
trial exbibit which will contain photographs, models, illustrations 
of the various methods of instruction, statistics, and a comparison 
showing the progress of the work for the last twenty five yeare. 


The New York World’s Fair commissioners have been trying to 
find a model of Falton’s steamboat, the ‘' Clermont,’’ to be incladed 
in the state’s exbibit at Chicago. So far, however, they have been 
nvable to discover one, and they have asked the Maritime Exchange 
to help them ont. 


A company bas been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
for the parpose of erecting near the World's Fair a $75,000 club- 
house, which ehall be maintained during the fair as headquarters 
for wheelmen from all parte of the world. Thereafter the build- 
ing will become a central club-house for the League of American 
Wheelmen. 


Representatives of twenty-one different college Greek letter frater- 
nities attended a meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, re- 
cently, and made arrangements for making a fraternity exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. An executive committee was appointed. consist- 
ing of Richard L. Fearn, Miss Gertrude E. Small, E. M. Winston, 
Miss Evhel M. Baker, and Charles M. Kariz. 


The authorities of Harvard University have applied to Chief 
Peabody of the Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s Fair 
for 7000 equare feet for a thoroughly representative educational 
exhibit from that historic institution. The officers of the Univer. 
sity say they are prepared not only to fill, but tosplendidly and repre- 
sentatively fill every foot of space which can be granted to them for 
their educational exhibit, and they accompany their application with 
a carefully calculated schedule and diagram showing what they are 
prepared to do in this direction. 


A model of ocean currents is to be exhibited at the World’s Fair 
which will possess great practical value. This model, which isa 
huge ecientific tank, is made to represent the surface of the earth 
spread out on an area of about 30 feet square, the ccean and seas 
being shown by actual water. Small streams of water are «jected 
through pipes under the model, so that the whole body of water 
moves exactly as the ocean currents move. The direction of the 
currents is shown distinctly by a white powder on the surface of the 
water. Near the model will be placed a large map giving the fall- 
eat details of the force, volume, and direction of the various ocean 
currents. 


In connection with the Arizona exhibit at the World’s Fair, a 
work of unusual magnitude and interest is the construction of the 
largest relief map ever made toshow accurately and in detail all the 
prehistoric views of the valleys of the Salt and Gila rivers. The 
map will give a bird’s-eye view of nearly 1,000 tquare miles, which 
it is estimated once supported an ancient population of 3,000,000 
soule, and whore passing into oblivion without leaving a tradition as 
to whence they came and why they disappeared constitutes one of 
the greatest mysteries of the human race. Prof. F. W. Patnam of 
Harvard College is directing the work, and when completed, the 
map will show, in addition to remains of cities, old canals and reger- 
voirs with water flowing through them, as in the days of their orig- 
inal construction. The great antiquity of the views to be shown is 
demonstrated by the fact that in many cases the canals are covered 
with lava and volcanic ashes of a very remarkable eruption, while 
the best engineering skill of Earope and America has been unable 
to find any defect in their construction. The old canals in many 
— os cover thousands of acres that the present irrigatora cannot 
reach, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— In your query column you give Richard Baxter as author of 
the aphorism, ‘‘ In necessary things, unity, ete. More tersely put, 
it reads as follows: In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; 
in all things, charity.’ It has, almost universally, been attributed 
to St. Augustine, one of the early fathers of the church. A. J. R. 

— To“ A, J.C.’?: Col. Robert Ingersoll, in a nominating speech 
made at Cincinnati in 1876. 

To M. M.S.”: Iik, meaning “ each’ and ‘* same,” is applied 
to an individual whose estate has the eame name with himself. In 
Scottish history and romance it will be noticed that the laird is often 
mentioned by his full title, as Macleod of Dare, to quote a familiar 
instance. Had his estate borne his family name, he woald have 
been Macleod of Macleod, familiarly known as ‘‘ Macleod of that 
ilk.’”’ The idiom is Scottish, and the newspaper phrase sometimes 
eeen, as ‘‘ and others of that ilk,’’ has simply no meaning. One 
variety of this enormity is, ‘‘ politicians of the same ilk.”’ One of 
the Waverley novels, Redgauntlet, ie named from its prominent 
character, of whose ancestor, R tlet of Redgaantlet, a weird 
story is told, commencing in this) "Ye mann hae heard of Sir 
Robert Redgauntlet of that ilk,’ = P. McA. C, 


— Who has been called the ‘‘ Bard of the Imagination.’’ 
JUNIUS. 
Mark Akenside, author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of the Imagination,” 


Who was the original “‘ Mother Shipton ’’ ? M. T. L. 
‘* Mother Shipton,’’ the prophetess of South Walee, was T. Evan 
Preece, 


— How many of our soldi i tenan’ 


Four men only have held the f itle,— 


The Class in Mathematics, 


[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all es. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties arg 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this colamn by a fellow. 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


SOLUTIONS. 


26. A hemispherical copper vessel, of uniform thickness, weigh. 
ing 37 lbs., holds a gallon. Another vessel with sides half as thick 
but having the same weight, will hold how much ? Can this prob. 
lem be solv.d bysimple ratios? C. JACOBUS, Spring/ield, Mass, 

Let r = inside radius of the first vessel. 

‘* ¢ = thickness of copper in the first vessel. 

‘* k == weight in ounces of one cabic inch of copper, and sup. 
pose the linear unit to be one inch. Then, from the conditions of 
the problem, we have: 


= 37X16... (1). 


(= = 87 X 16. (2). 
Also, = 281 eubie inches (Bl 


Sabstitu:ing in (4) from k = 5.159, and the value of r taken from 
(3), we have, neglecting imaginary values, ¢ = .79008 in. 
Patting t = to .79 in (2) and solving, we obtain, negleoting the 


negative root, x == 6.598 inches. 
The number of gallons in the second vessel is, 


3x 231” or 2.598 gallons. 


I see no way to solve the above, from the given data, by simple 
equation, and as a rule problems which involve affected quadratics 
cannot be solved by proportion. 

L. M. STEVENS, Westerly, R. I. 

Similarly solved by F. P. Ma'z Winkley Host, Portsmouth, 
N. H., obtains as answer 3.0198 gallone. 


27. Solve the equations, 
(1) wr+ yz = 14, 
(2) zy + zw=10, 

Williamsport, Pa. 


(3) yw + 2z = 11 
(4) wryz == 24 
A.C. D. 


= 14; — 1l4yz = —24; .*. yz = 12. In like manner find 
zw = 4, and wy = 3, Then 42, zw, wy = 12,4, 3; y?2*w? = 12’; 
yzw = 12. By division, w=1; y= 3; z= 4; =2. S. HP. 

This solution gives only the positive integral values, and similar 
solutions were received from J. ©. Oidt, G. P. Tibbits, and A. J. 
Kimmel. The following complete values were recaived from I. M. 
Metcalf and L M. Steveus: 


x= 12/6, or 43; = 17/6, or 41. 
y = or 42; w= 4 6, or 44. 


28. Here is one for the curious: I. Pat down the number of the 
month you were bora in. IL. Multiply by 2 III. Add5. LV. 
Maltiply by 50. V. Add your age (in years). VI. Add ll. 
VII. Subtract the number of days in an ordioary year. VIII. 
Point off two places, which will give the number of the month you 
were born in and also your age. Who can explain why? 

A. W. Prince, New York. 


Write the numbers as directed, except that for the number of the 
month write M, and for the age write A. We have 
(2M 4 5)50 + A + 115 — 365__ 100M+ 2504 A+ 115 — 305 
1 +A _ A 


It will be observed that in the attempt at jugglery, the numbers 
added and subtracted neutralize each other; and that the sge mast 
be more than ten, or the final decimal point will be badly placed. 

S. H. P. 

Similarly explained alao by I. M. Metcalf, L. M. Stevens, and 

J.C, Oldt. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 
33, Given the base, altitude, and difference of the base angles 
of a triangle, to construct the angle. 
J. E. PENDERGRAST, Newnan, Ga. 
34, If ACB bea triangle, and ACE, CBD, BAF «quilatera! 
triangles constracted on the sides of ABC, ali tarned outwards; 
and if FB and EC produced meet at D’, DC and FA at L, EA 
and DB at F’, thelines DD’, EE’, and FF’ are parallel. 
L. M. Stevens, Westeriy, RB. I. 
[This property was recently discovered by Prof. Morley of Hav- 
erford College, by means of complex variables,’and is sent to the 
JOURNAL by bis permission. A geometric demonstration is de- 
sired. ] 
35. Can Wentworth’s proof for the volume of any parallelopiped 
be shortened ? Lecra WILLER, Kidder, Mo. 
36. Where can I find a thorough discussion of why, in eimal- 
taneous quadratic equations, vr may equal y, + v for 
u—v fory? Also reason for letting + = the equare 
of a binomial surd? LecTa WILLER, Kidder, Mo. 


[ Will members of the class please attach their signatares to each 
problem offered for solution, and algo to each solution contribated: 


—EpiTor.] 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ive HunpreD Books ror THE YounG. Prepared b 
gen E. Hardy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 4 

ja volame, certainly, has @ adven o 
the world “well born.’’ For three years Me. Hard worked 
hard and faithfally as chairman of the committees on literature of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association preparing these lisis of 
books. He has read the large majority of the books himself, in- 
clading all which have not received the sanction of universal 
approval during & long career. Every book has been carefully read 
through, if not by Mr. Hardy by some one in whom be has reasov 
for reposing confidence. Besides ascertaining the suitability of the 
books for children, the laree part of the work has been in grading 
them. It has been a difficult task, requiring for ite successful 
sccompliehment rare taste and @ thoroughly founded knowledge 
of children’s requirements and capabilities. Only long use can 
avewer for the success of the grading. > The method is certainly 
ove which commends iteelf. Each book is classed as suitable for a 
certain reader grade. Wisely, and of necessity, there is no attempt 
at the sharp divisions, and in general two reader grades are grouped, 
alternate ones being omitted. The selections are erouped as Gen. 
eral Literatare, including Poetry, History, and Biography, Geo- 
oraphy, Travele, and Adventures, the Arts and the Sciences, 
Fiction, Fairy Talee, and Mythology, and Miscellany. Under 
each head will be found many old and known favorites, in all cases 
these being such as can be easily purchased. There is besides a 
large proportion of lesser known works, and espec'ally some which 
are scarcely thought of as available for even fifth-reader pupils, 
though they are among the choice favorites of a mature library. 
These are the books for which Mr. Hardy is most to be thanked, 
for these are in general books which he has personally proved 
during his three veara’ work to be welcome reading to grammar 
school children. The only unsatisfactory thing in the entire volame 
the more so because we had expected so much from it, is the short 
comment following most of the books listed. Many of these are 
ideal, stating jast what an onread teacher wishes to know about a 
book before recommending it to her pupils, comprising io a sen- 
tence the opinion of a critical, cultured reader with this end in view. 
Perbaps Mr. Hardy wearied of thie style of criticiem. It is very 
nnfortunate, certainly, that, regarding some of the books of which 
just this sort of information is most needed, he ‘‘ealivens’’ the 
naturally dull routine of the page, by telling us how the author 
hyphenated the Indian name of Pocahontas, and that many do not 
agree with Lamb’s hysterics over the ‘‘ Barbauld crew.’’ Bat for 
all that it is an aid for guiding children’s reading, without which 
few teachers can afford to enter upon the more important part of 
their duty to the pupils during the school year. The size, publish- 
ers, and price of the cheapest satisfactory edition is given for each 
volume. 


Tue History of Mopern Epvucation. By Samuel J. 
Williams. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 3895 pp. $1.50. 
This account of the sourse of educational opinion and practice, 


from the revival of learning to the present decade, is the outgrowth | 


of Profeesor Williams’ lectures before the students at Cornell. 
Daring the six years he has occupied the chair of pedagogy at 
Ithaca the lectures have assumed their present form, molded by 
the teat of the classroom. Dr. Williams has been throughout a 
close, discriminating student of educational questions, both in their 
present form, and in their vicissitudes during the past few centuries. 
As a result of these two forces, he now presents the student of eda- 
cation with an exceedingly valuable contribution towards the his- 
tory of teaching and teachers. Dr. Williams has been very suc- 
cessful in securing a proper balance between the different men and 
movements. Few subjects give a better opportunity for the believ- 
ers in this prophet or that to extol him as the one great leader. 
Just now it has been Comenius, while Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Rousseau have never lacked over-ardent friends. All of these re- 
ceive fair treatment in these lectures, treatment which may not en- 
tirely meet the ideas of this student or that, yet which always en- 
sures a clear understanding of the man and his work, and the op- 
portunity for honest, well founded personal opinions. It is a book 
which must be on the shelves of every student of education. 

Autumn: From THE JouRNAL or Henry D. THoreav. 
Edited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Cy. 
Price, $1.50 
Thorean's Four Seasons, edited by Mr. Blake, from the an- 

thor’s journal, are brought to a close in the present volume. The 

notes on Autamn cover a period of sixteen or more years, from 

1840, and bave been carefully arranged to present as complete a 

picture as possible of the changes of the advancing year, and the 

beanties of the autumnal season as viewed by the philosopher of 

Walden, These records of loving observations of natural phe- 

nomena were also an unconecions autobiography, and show the 

character and genius of the man better, perhaps, thaa any other of 
his writings, 

A TREATISE ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY. By E, Miller. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. 114 pp., 9144 x6 inches. Price, $1.15. 

_ Professor Miller has prepared this text primarily for the use of 
bis c'asses in the University of Kansas, basing it upon the works of 


the standard writers on trigonometry. He thus secures the 
from the ecknowledged authorities each in his specialty, ae 

, advantage of adaptation to actual classroom work. The 
book is designed to enable the student to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles and application of trigonometry, care 
being taken to render the demonstrations of the fundamental pro- 
positions as clear and as concise as possible, without affecting the 
logical accuracy. The theory of the science is based upon the 
analytic method, and every practical formula ig illustrated by ex- 
amples of numerical computation. 


Casar’s Heverian War, adapted for the use of be- 


ginners by W. Welch and C. G. Doffield, new edition, bv Sid 
Asbmore. New York: Macmillan & Co. 112 pp. 6¢x4 in, 
Price, 40 cents, 


Every teacher of begivners in the classics should examine th 

elementary classics’ of Macmillans. In these handy, 
admirably made volames, it is possible to secure a connected story 
for the use of those who are jnet beginning the laaguage, which is 
sufficiently simple for their requirements. The classical text is 
taken and simplified by the editors, preserving, so far as possible, 
the words, and spirit of the author. The transposition cf words 
and simplification or elimination of difficult constructions grows 
less as the story progresses. The method is illustrated by the first 
line of this velame, which contains the story of the Helvetian War. 
Gallia omnis in tres partes divisa est. The text, which has been 
before English teschers for some years, has been edited by Pro- 
feseor Ashmore of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., with special 
reference to American pupils. References have been added to the 
leading grammars of this country, and the vocabulary has been 
carefu'ly revised. Additions have been made to the text of the 
notes, which have all been carefally rewritten. There are exercises, 
Latin and English, upon each of the forty-four selections, each 
planned to develop some special grammatical point. The advan- 
tages ofeuch a text as an slementary reader are very many, and 
should be carefally considered by all who are making our future 
classical scholars. 


An indispensable volume for the office or home library 
is The American Newspaper Annual, published by N W. Ayer & 
Sons, Philadelphia. Price, $5.00. The Annnval for 1892 is a stand- 
ard book of reference on all matters pertaining to American news- 
papers. The following is a synopsis of ite contents: Catalogues 
ef Newspapers and Periodicals arranged by towns and states in 
alpbabetical order, —embracing, besides the list of papers aud the 
usual information concerning them: A Gazetteer Description of 
every piece in the United States and Caneda in which a newspaper 
is published Railroad and Water C ications. tion of 
counties and places. Distances from prominent points. Telegraph 
| Offices. Express Routes. Banking facilities. Newspapers ar- 
‘ranged by Counties in States, with State and County headings, giv- 
irg location, physical featares, soil, agricultural products and 
manufacturers. Population of Counties and County-seats. Po- 
litical votes by counties. Religious, Agricultural and Class Pub- 
lications Press and Editorial Associations. Tabualated State- 
ments, Population Tables, etc. 


ProrgssoR Parren’s admirable paper upon the eco- 
nomic causes of moral progress, of which the JOURNAL has al- 
ready spoken, opens the jast number of the Annals of the American 
Academy. David Kinley of the University of Wisconsin argues for 
some method of keeping public money which shall do away with 
the evils of temporary withdrawal, and the contraction and expan- 
sion of currency, independent of the state of trade. An admirable 
study of the relations of preventive legislation to crime is by C. H. 
Reeve. Professor Robinson of the University of Pennsylvania re- 
views Dr. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics. Frank I. Herriott 
contributes » comprehensive study of Sir William Temple’s views 
upon the Origin and Nature of Government. usual, among 
the most valuable features of the magazine are the book notes and 
reviews and the personal notes. Bimonthly. $6 per year. Phila- 
delphia: The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Amestene Newspaper Annual; price, $5.00. Philadelphia: N. W. 

Ayer & Son. 

orn Meyer’s Scheme; by Luke A. Head. New York: J. 8. 
ilvie. 

Goethe's Faust; ‘Vol. I.); edited by Calvin Thomas; price, $1.20 
——Wordsworth’s Prefaces aud Fssays on Poetry; edited by A. J. 
George a3 M.; price, 55 cents——Old Soutn Leaflets, Boston: D. C. 

th 
Hite Tables Turned; an operetta for children; by Elizabeth U. 
Emerson and Kate L. Brown. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co 
Alaskana; by Prof. Bushrod W. James. Philadelphia: Porter & 
tes 
wy Fourteen; by Mortimer A, Warren; New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Sultan to Sultan; by M. French Sheldon; price, $500. Boston: 

Rver Day of Life by Rev. J. R Miller. D.D ; price, $1.00 
e Every Day Tf D.D.3 
Tom ulifton; by Warren’ Lee Goss; price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. 
by Charles F, Lummis; 


Crowell & Co. 
Some Strange Corners of Our Country; 
rice, $1.50-— Tom Paulding; by Brander Matthews; price, $1 50— 
he Admiral’s Caravan; by Charles E. Carryl——A Book of Cheerful 
Cats and Other Animated Animals; by J. G. Francis; price, $1.00. 
w York: The Century Co. 
Ne M, Cyr; pri 35 cents— 


The Children’s First Reader; ice. 
The Place of the Story in Early Education; by Sara E. Wiltsie; price, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Among the important events of last week was the meeting here 
of prominent educators. They met to discuss educational represen- 
tation at the World’s Fair and to urge upon the executive commit- 
tee the need of more space for the educational exhibit. Daring the 
past few weeks letters and telegrams have been pouring in upon 
Chief Peabody, voicing the sentiments of the educational world. 
Addresses were made by A. G. Lane of Chicago and many others. 
The sentiment seemed general that unless space for a proper repre- 
sentation could be obtained the educational exhibit should be given 
ap. Dr. Peabody, chief of the department of liberal arts, thought 
the allotment of space ought not to be less than 200,000 ft. Col. 
Joseph D. Pickett of Kentacky spoke in the same strain. Strong 
resolutivns to this effect were adopted and the following committee 
was appointed to confer with the board of directors of the Columbian 
Exposition: W. T. Harris. J. F. Crooker, Albert G. Lane, P. 
Fifer, D. J. Waller, Jr., W. N. Hailmann, A. Salisbury, W. R. 
Harper. J. B. Kuepfler, O. T. Carson, F. A. Fitzpatrick, F. S. 
Fitch, C. J. Gilbert. At the time of writiog I am happy to state 
that their efforts have been successful and that it bas been decided 
by the executive committee to erect a suitable building, probably in 
the vicinity of the art gallery, in one of the most desirable locations. 
All is now satisfactorily arranged, and we look forward to an ed- 
ucational exhibit which sball adequately represent the progress of 
our country in liberal arts. 

* 
Already the University of Chicago is making itself felt in our 
midst. Inthe University Extension Series a course is offered by 
Prof. Richard D, Moulton, Ph. D., on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,”’ 


with companion studies, and another on ‘' Eoglish Ralera and 
Statermen,” by Prof. Thomas J. Lawrence, Chicago University. 
The University also offers regular class instruction in University 
subjects for the benefit of small groups (ten to thirty) of teachers, 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, engineers, architects, etc. Work 
done may count toward the University degree. 
* 

The Chicago public schools are prepared to take their part in 
the approaching Columbian celebration. The school celebration 
took place on Wednesday, Oct. 19, according to the authorized 
program. Oa Thursday the beys of the high schools marched in 
grand parade, and one thousand girls, dreased in red. white, and 
bine, were arranged to represent a flag upon a platform directly 
opposite President Harrison’s reviewing stand, which was; in front of 
the government. Thursday and Friday, Oct. 20 and 21, are school 
holidays here, the board of education with good judgment having 
ordered the schools to be closed those days in order that pupils and 
teachers may have fall opportunity to join in the celebration and to 
witnees the dedicatory exercises of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, K. 


~ 


NEBRASKA SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS. 


The fall meeting of Graded School Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Nebraska was held at Lincoln, Friday evening, Sept. 30. 
The president, Superintent Skinner of Crete, read his annual ad- 
dress. The address was well written and well received. It con- 
tained many valuable suggestions, some of which are likely to be 
acted upon in the near future. 

The firet discussion was, ‘‘ Should the 


Legal School Age. 


be Tucreased from Five to Six Years?’’ Superintendent Corbett 
of York would favor the change if the state never proposed to give 
kindergarten training to those below six, otherwise he should hesi- 
tate. He knew that in his own schools, while some five-year-olda 
did well the first year, very many were too immature to be profited 
but were rather injored mentally by attendance. 

Saperintendent Fitzpatrick of Omaha found courses of study 
the result largely of surrounding conditions. This would account 
for some monstrosities in courses, notably for the too great pre- 
dominance of the inform:tion side of our courses in the early years, 
to meet demands of those children who must leave school at an 
early age to work. The children of comfortable, intelligent homes 
are usually better off to be kept out until six or seven, or eight 
years old; those from poorer or vicious homes were better in school 
early. Much might be done in educating patrons to keep children 
at home until later by showing what a large per cent. of five year- 
olds spend two or more years ia first grade. In reply to a question 
Mr. Fitzpatrick said the ivjary recsived was likely to be mental 
rather than physical ; that wherestanting took place, it was greater 
the better the homes the children came from and the more delicately 
organized they were. President Skioner inquired if the better 
class of parents were not generally holding their children from 
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60 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


school later than five. Thought it wassoin Crete. No one had 


New Arithmetics for all School Grades 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
By W. J. Mitng, Ph.D., LL.D., 12mo, cloth, 
428 pages. Just issued $ .65 


Prominent features: Provision made for a thorough 
training of pupils to accuracy and rapidity, while at the 
same time developing their analytical powers and reason- 
'ng faculties; the practical manner in which business 
processes are introduced; new order and arrangement of 
subjects; lucid explanations; logical steps; brief but 
accurate definitions, principles, and rules. It is philo- 
sophical, original, progressive, and thoroughly modern. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 


(Nearly ready) and Milne’s Standard Arithmetic form 
an entirely new two-book series embodying what is con- 
sidered the best in modern methods of teaching Arithmetic. 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic 

By M. A. Battey, A.M. Cloth, 12mo, 160 

pages $ .35 

It is believed that this new Arithmetic will fill a place at 
esent unoccupied by any similar work. [f,restores, in 
rt, the old methods of Mental Arithmetic with such modi- 
fications and additions as are made necessary or desirable by 
the demands of educational progress. It is a drill book 
wherein principles are concisely stated and amply illustrated. 


pr 
pa 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arith- 
metic. By Anprrw J. Rickorr, A.M., 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 428 pages : $ .36 


“ A new text-book, the value and most admirable arrange- 
ment of which are apparent upon even the most hasty 
examination.”—Boston Home Fournal. 


American Book Com 


Chicago ° 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


pan 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic . $ .18 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic .32 
Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic .68 


This three-book series, nearly ready, will present in a 
new form those practical features that have kept Robinson’s 
Progressive Arithmetics always to the front. 


Other standard and popular Arithmetics on our 
List are White's, Appletons’, Harper's, Fish’s, and 
Ficklin’s, all described in Section 3 of our De- 
iscriptive List, which is mailed free on request. 
Books forwarded prepaid on receipt of price. An 
‘Educational Bulletin ” of new books sent free. 


Boston 


Atiantea 
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statistics but most present believed this was not generally the case. 
Superintendent Morey of Kearney did not expect five-year-olds 
entering to get much the first year. Simply kept them employed 
and allowed them to ripen. Nearly all such children spent two 
years in first grade. Principal Ashley of Wayne found that chil- 
dren differed greatly ; many five-year-olds were quite able to begin 
school work proper, others too immature The children from 
poorer homes, where they had been neglected or received inferior 
care were more self-reliant and able to take up school work at an 
earlier age. iol 

Superintendent Pearse of Beatrice claimed no originality for the 
suggestion that perhsps the ideal plan would be kindergarten or 
similar schools for children below six, these children to be advanced 
to the primary echools proper, whenever they were physically and 
mentally fit, whether this was at six years of age or earlier. With 
this provision, legal schoo! age for children not from these ower 
schools to be six years. He found the first grades at the beginning 
of each year usually separating themselves into three divisions ; 
those who can easily complete the first grade work in the year, 
those who can complete the grade by carefal work from the 
teacher, and those who cannot by any means do the work. The 
first class need the teacher's guidance, the second her careful help 
and encouragement, the third to be kept from idleness and forma- 
tion of wrong habits and allowed to ripen. The first two groups 
are with few exceptions, ready for promotion to the second grade 
at the end of the year, the two groups usually comprising from 65 
to 75 per cent, of the entire school. State Superintendent Goudy 
thought it would be of assistance to find out how parents viewed 
the matter by finding out how many five-year-olds were sent to 
school during the year out of the total number who were enumer- 
ated and might have been sent; also whether those sent attended 
regularly or not. 

On motion he was requested to embody the inquiries to which 
answers were desired, in the blank forms for reports to his office 
which are sent out to city and county superintendents at the close 
of the current year. A standing vote at the close of the discussion 
showed a large majority opposed to raising the age to six years un- 
less at the same time provision was made for kindergarten or 
other suitable instruction for children below six. 

An experience meetivg upon the 

School Book Law 


passed by the last legislature and now in use one year), which pro- 
jo et, school robe > shall own and furnish free for use to all 
pupils in the public schools the text-books needed, and also all 
school supplies, such as note-books, pens, pencils, exercise paper, 
slates, etc., showed only one dissatisfied man, Prin. Chatburn of 
Wymore. The necessity put upon his board of buying books, ete., 
had prevented them from getting him sundry other usefal things 
upon which he had set his heart. However, he coufeseed that he 
thought he should get the sundries next year, and that his objection 
was not violent, nor did he think it would be enduring. j 

All others spoke heartily in favor of the law and its workings. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


. 27: Ohio Superintendents; Cleveland. . 
Rhode Island State Teachers ; Providence. 
Oct. 28-29: Connecticut State Association ; Meriden. 
Oct. 28-29: Northern Illinois Association ; Rockford. 
Oct. 28: Berkshire 
Oct. 28: Plymouth County, Mass.; Dr . 
Oct. 28-29 : N ew Hampshire State Teachers’ Assoc. ; Plymouth. 
Nov 12: Woreces'er County, Mase ; Fitchburg. 
Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dept. of Soperintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C, SOOTT, Peed, 

Oskaloosa College opened with a good enrollment. frof. +. M. 
Atwater of Eareka, Iil., is new board 
has placed a new cottage on the campus for the ’ 

Supt. F. B. Gault of the Tacoma (Wasb.) sc ools, formerly of 
Iowa, has been elected president of the University of Idaho 

Prin. A. B. Goss of the Keosauqua schools begins his fifthjyear 
at that place. Mr. John Sample his 
vice Miss Lute Jones, who resigned to complete her college co > 

The Bloomfield School ee a ~ walls and ceilings of the 
schoolrooms beautifully pa uring the summer. 

Mr. W. D. ae of m takes the principalship of the 
South Engliah schools. 

Mr. DT. Sollenberger takes charge of the Hedrick schools. 

Mr. W. E. Rammell is the new principal at Emmetaburg, having 
served last year at Gamer, to which place he came from Ohio. 

Richland is building a $6,000 schoolhouse. ' 

Ozksloosa is putting up a fine $10,000 ward school building, to 
be known asthe Whittier building. It will be occupied in January, 
193. Oskaloosa is a Quaker town, is the seat of the yearly meet- 
ing and Penn College, and the new building is erected in the ward 
of the Friends’ yearly meeting house and the college. 

The enrollment at the various county normal institutes the past 
summer was as follows: Washington County, 191; Marion, 217; 
Page, 213; Grundy, 109; Muscatine, 194; Keokuk, 220; Harri- 
son, 181; Benton, 226; Johnson, 217; Pottawattamie, 320; War- 
ren, 200; Kossuth, 214; Madison, 267. 


INDIANA. 


Pres. KE. A. Bryan of Vincennes University has been granted 
leave of absence fora year. He will spend the time in advanced 
work at Harvard. He has been connected with Vincennes Univer- 
sity for ten yeare. Through his efforts the attendance has been 
more than doubled, and the teaching force almost trebled. The 
school as a whole bas been placed on a higher plane than ever be- 
fore. The active management of the school during the year will 
be in the hands of Prof. J. D. Bryan of Monmouth, [Il. 


Principal Connor of Scribner, Superintendents Bradbury of Wahoo, 

Burkett of Seward, Baer of Lancaster County, and others, ex- 
reesed their views. The feeling was practically unanimous that’ 
ebraska has the best school text-book law in the Union. 


Supervision. 

On Saturday morning Superintendent Fitzpatrick, chairman of 
the Committee on Supervision, reported as to supervision where the 
superintendent does no teaching. In such schools visits should be 
of two kinds. For the first month the visits should be short,—ssy 
five minutes,—the object uppermost being to get a knowledge of 
the strength or weakness, the general condition of the school. 
Later visits should be longer and more in the natare of inspections 
or examinations of the work both of teacher and school. Where 
the number of schools does not forbid, the superintendent may profit- 
tably take charge of each class once daring the year and conduct 
the recitation, the teacher giving attention during the process to re- 
ceive suggestions or criticiems. In this way the ¢xcellencies and 
deficiencies are diecovered in each school. Ia this way, too, epec- 
ially strong or bright pupils are often discovered who shoald have 
individual promotion. After inspection the teacher has a right to 
the candid criticism or suggestion of the superintendent. These 
should be given privately, kindly, and plainly. If things are bad, 
set the teacher first to correctiog the most glariog faults. Come 
again soon, and, if progress haa been made, start an amendment of 
the next in order, eto. Sup:rintendents should take more pains to 
improve the teachers they have, as a role, rather than have them 
discharged. perhaps to get others no better. 

Principal Hart of Holdredge, for the supervisora who do teavhing 
also, said that in such cases much supervision must be done through 
discussions and instructions in the teachers’ meetings. 

Superintendent Monlux of Hastings presented the report of the 
Committee on Supervision. Several recommendations were made, 
some of them decidedly radical. Lack of time prevented discussion 
aud the report was laid over for future action. 


The matter of Colambian Exbibit was discussed, Commissioner 
Barton presenting a statement of work dons and plans made up to 
date. The plans provide for an exhibit of work at the state aseoci- 
ation at the holidays, the bist exhibits from this to be selected and 
rent to Chicago as the atateexbibit. The superintendents and princi- 
pals requested that if ; racticable, one or two months wore be allowed 
in which to prepare exhibits. A resolution was passed expressing 
disapproval of the plan for a competitive exhibit. This came very 
little short of ingratitude to Commissioner Barton, since when he 
asked the Association for suggestions at the last meeting he was 
told to go ahead ard get plans matured and he would be sustained. 

The meetiog was a good one and well attended. The Association 
is coming to be the power in the state in educational affairs. The 
next meeting is to be held at some town to the west of Lincoln. 

The officers for the next year are: President —Supt. J. T. Morey 
q H. Brainerd of Beatrice ; 

orresponding Secretary—A. H. Waterhouse of Weeping Water: 
Recording Beoretary— tire. E. H. Bowen of Lincoln. 


De. J. D. Maxwell of Bloomington, Ind., died Sept. 30. Al- 
though not a teacher he was one of the warmest friends of higher 
education in the state. During the last fifty years of his life he 
was connected with the board of trustees of Indiana University. 
He gave of his time and talent freely, showing as much interest in 
the welfare of the University as in the success of his own business. 
The cause of higher education can ill afford to lose such men. 

George F. Comfort of Syracuse, N. Y., is to open a school of 
Fine Arte at La Porte. He comes to the state with the endorse- 
ment of successful experience and good training. 


KANSAS. 


Prof. Culgrove of Colgate University has accepted the presidency 
of Ottawa University and enters his work with courage and en- 
thusiasm. 

Superintendent Boyd of Arkansas City has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Oklahoma University. 

Jno. W. Wilkinson of the State Normal has been offered the 
position as state organizer of institutes for Missouri but declines. 

The state inetitutions opened with about the following enroll- 
ments: State University 600; Agricultural College 600; and 
Normal School 1000 _— All of the colleges in the state report fall 
attendance. 

Topeka schools had an enrollment of 5,000 the first week. 

Mies Maud Phails who takes the department of German in 
Topeka High School returned from study abroad in time to begin 
her work. She is the daughter of Prof. P. Phails, president of the 
board of education of Ottawa, and who has been several times su- 
perintendent of Franklin Co. 

The Shawnee County Teacher’s Association have on their pro- 
gram local talent who will lecture on educational topics during the 
winter. 


NEBRASKA. 


The promise of a remarkable attendance at the opening of the 
State University has been amply fulfilled. Never have such 
throngs presented themselves for entrance. The capacity of the board- 
ing places is exceeded and the cry is for more. Chancellor Canfield 
and his co-workers are reaping an embarassingly large crop, but 
hope to be able to secare it all without waste or injary. 

An interesting incident is the case of two popular teachers 
from one of the interior towns of the state who come up to the 
uviversity with eight or ten of their pupils, to enter and complete 
the course with them. 

Professor Nicholson has received an invitation to attend the in- 
ternational congress of chemists to be held in Brussels in 1893. 
The chief object of this congress is to discuss existing methods of 
analysis of sugar foods and agricultural products, and to secure 
greater uniformity of methods. 

_ Doane College at Crete is adding to the observatory a number of 
improved meteorological instruments and space for their disposal. 


fessor Swezey is director of the weather service and reports for 


the state, and the new facilities will add to the ease of doin th 
work as well as to the fullness and satisfactory nature of the a bg 

Prof. W. E. Andrews, last year’s president of the State Teach’ 
ers Association, has been nominated by the Republicans of eg 
trict for Congress, and is making an active campaign in opposition 
to the present incumbent candidate upon the ‘fusion ticket 

The “ History and Civil Government of Nebraska”’ by Prof 
sor Barrett of the Lincoln High School is at at Jast out and 3 
for use. The book is so written that it is suiteble for use in th. 
grammar grades, while by citation of authorities and references it 
is sofficiently full for the teacher or adult general reader. 

Wilson McBride, for severs! years principal of the schools of 
Dorchester, assumes the guidance of the schools of Buffalo, Wy. 
oming, with salary comfortably increased. sia. 

Henry Menke, last year at Greenwood, takes charge of the 

. . insmore from ington, sas, succeeds } 

Carlton as principal of the Humboldt schools. 

A. F. Brayton, from the Glenwood, Iowa, schools, has bere 
elected to take charge of the schools of Pawnee City. 

The Chadron schools, Sapt. J. O. Taylor, adopt this year 
stropg course, preparatory to the State University. Music aad 
physical culture form a regular part of the course. 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Thoms River, 

Bayonne needs new buildings for her surplus school population, 
The upper story of the old city hall building is being fitted oie 
an evening school. 

According to the ‘‘ Circular of Rules and Regulations” of the 
state board of examiners, every candidate for a first grade certifi. 
cate who bas a college diploma, must also pass an examination jn 
theory and practice, science of education, school lav. of New Jer- 
sey, psychology, history of education, manual training, and physical 


training. 

Stevens’ Institute, Peddie Institute, Pennington Seminary, and 
Lawrenceville report unusually large entrance classes this year, 
The private schools of the state were never in a more flourishing 
condition. 

On September 21, Princeton began its one hundred and forty- 
sixth academic year. President Patten has returned to his duties 
with greatly improved health. The number of undergradaates on- 
rolled is 1100 and 300 of these are freshmen. 

Ratgers has a freshman class of 104, the largest in ita history, 
The new members of the faculty are Prof. M. E Brazeale, ia- 
structor of mathematics; Prof. J. R. Campbell, of Brooklyn, Usi- 
versity Extension and lecturer on English literature; Prof. A. H, 
Pepper, late of Union College, instructor in modern languages; 
Mr. George A. Mitchell, Rutgers ’91, instructor in chemistry ; and 
Mr. Eugene S. Betts, Rutgers ’92, assistant in the laboratory. 

In Orange and Montclair the citizens generously and heartily 
raised the money to put in first close named training pjants. 

Passaic is in great need of funds for a manual training plants. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Principal Benedict seems to be the master of the situation at the 
Edinboro’ Normal School. 

It is a sad thing to see the failure of the plan to improve the 
training school in Puiladelphia. An honest effort was made to have 
the course two years, but the girls in the echool seem more anxious 
to graduate than to be trained to teach. 

There are fifty school prize scholarships in the University of 
Pennsylvania for the public school pupils of Philadelphia. 

By the death of Mrs. Maria R. Town the ecientific department 
of the University of Pennsylvania is enriched $175,(00. 


WASHINGTON. 


The graded schools of the state have nearly all opened, and re- 
port, with few exceptions, an i enrollment as comp 
with the attendance at the opening of last year. No radical changes 
have taken place in the personnel of the corps in any of our larger 
city schools except at Tacoma. Not only Tacoma, but the entire 
state as well, has suffered a loss. 

Prof. F. B. Gault, for four years past the superiatendent of the 
Tacoma schools, has accepted the presidency of the Idaho State 
University, and has removed to Moscow, Idaho. Professor (ault 
has been a leader in the educational work of the state, and the sys- 
= of schools which he organized in Tacoma is the pride of 
that city. 

Prin. W. D. Gerard, last year of the Franklin School, Tacoma, 
nose to the Rainier School, Seattle, at a substantial advance in 
salary. 

Prof. John D. Atkinson, for several years one of Seattle's lead- 
ing principals, and the secretary of the present state board of edc- 
cation, has opened a law office in Seattle,—a vigorous and succes 
ful school man, he can hardly fail to attain prominence in his chosen 
profession. 

W. F. Babcock, for two years past superintendent of the Port 
Townsend schools, has been appointed principal of one of the Seattle 
schools. Principal Babcock is a growing man in the profession. 

The Olympia High School opens with an enrollment fifty per 
cent. larger than one year ago. Prof. W. H. Beeler, formerly of 
Nebraska, is the efficient principal. t 

— Carrie Bingham has resigned from the Seattle corp# ° 
teachers. 

The Baptist University at Seattle agent its doors for the first 
time thisfall. Rev. Mr. Pierce, formerly connected with the State 
University, is the president. ‘ 
Anacortes recently dedicated a $40,000 school building with sp 
propriate exercises. State Superintendent Bryan delivered the 
address, 
O. A. Tiffany, last year principal at Ellensburg, is the new Pr! 
cipal at Port Angeles. 


J. H. Morgan, candidate for the cffice of state superintendent on 
the Democratic ticket, succeeds Mr. Tiffany at E:lensbarg. 


— 


Dr. Sauveur's New Editions. gslepartment of the 


CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES PETITES CAUSE 
RIES, and LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, supplement 
ed with €xercises and traustations. 

La PAROLE FRANCAISE bas now a verb drill 
a vocabulary. 
JUST OUT: 


Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or spe 
cial college and preparatory courses to students at 
home, by a system of correspondence with professors 
in leading colleges, 
Executive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y 


distineé from the Reading WANTED, 


and Piano Music. 
these branches well. $490 and 


Address, JOHN Apply to 


H. DANIELS, 
2t 


PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
By MARIE SAUVEUK alu SUSAN LOUGEE. Retaii Rooms Free FOR SALE, 
price, 95 cents. For particulars | In a desirable location, in one of the Southern State 
a for male and female students, in successful 
A copy ‘ct any of De. works Will be ] durin g operation. A $10,000 property with the g00d will of 


sent to teachers only, on receipt of half the re 
price, and 10 cents for postage, bi ” 


Send for circulars. Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
‘ducation will 


TEACHERS’ COLUMBIAN HALL ASSOCIATION, 
76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


At once, in a large New York city, ina famil 
for young ladies, a teacher of French and Gorman 
To one — to teach all 
ome will be paid, 
IRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


school 


Manager, 


the College, can be bought f 
Wi Apply to HIRAM ORCOLT. 
orld s F. arr. N. E. Burean of Education, 


Romerret 


FOR HOME STUDY 
243 BROADWAY N.Y. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE _ 


WANTED, rie sebools 
Lady teachers of eve ade for our public ' 
with salaries varying. from $30 to r een 
Normal graduates preferred, but many 


TWO the Journal zi secure 
year’s subscription 


NEW ENG. PUB. 38 Bomerest St., Boston. 


WHI 


NEW Yearly Subscription to th 
ONE Journal of ain secure 
one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, 
year) free, NEw Ena. Pus. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


accepted. Apply to 
TRAM, ORCUTT, 
. KE, Bureau 
Somerset Street. Bosto> 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Lincoln County Teacher’s Association 
o's Mills, Whitefield, President Peaslee of Wis- 
casset presiding. The two days’ exercises were of 
a very profitable character and were 
ioyed by those attending. Among those who 
addressed the association were Supt. W. W. 
Stetson of Aubarn, Miss Eva Glidden of Jefferson, 
Miss Sadie Varney of Wiscasset, Miss Clyde 
Noyes of Cooper’s Mills, State Supt. Love, Mrs, 
Alida Poland, Supervisor of Bristol, Mr. and Mrs. 
Erskine of Damariscotta. Specimens of drawing, 
map-making, modeling and other echool work 
were exhibited by the teachers. Among the reso- 
jations paseed was one to the effect that the teach- 
ers of Lincoln County ase all their ioflaence in 
favor of the Town System as offered to the Dis- 
trict System. The officers elected for 1893 were 
C. E. Peaslee, M. D., Wiecasset,¢president ; Rev. 
C. D. Crane of Newcastle, Chairman tive 
Committee; and Geo. L. Linscott, secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Thirty-ninth annual meeting of the New 
Hampebire State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the State Normal School, Plymouth, on 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 28 and 29. The pro- 
gram is as follows : 

Friday Morning—Opening exercises; 
garteu Exercise with Class, by Miss Chris 
Jacobsen, Normal School. Plymouth. ‘ Supervision 
of Country Schools.” by Frank W. Whitney, Prin. 
High School, Dover. ‘Rural Schools,” by C. C. 
Rounds, State Normal School, Plymonth. 

Afternoon—HiGH SCHOOL SECTION—“ The Tran- 
sition from the Grammar to the High School,’”’ by J. 
C Simpson, Portsmouth. “Some Modern Historical 
Methods,” by Miss Carrie E. Whitcomb, Keene 
High School. Discussion: Miss Clara J. McKean, 
Instructor in Nashua High School, ‘The Possibili- 
ties of the Country High School,” by Robert A. Ray, 
Hinsdale High School. “The Teaching of Chem- 
istry,” by F. W, Dorine, Farmington High School 
“In the Greek Class,’”’ by 8. C. Johnston, Colby 
Academy, New London. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SECTION—“ Pictorial 
Illustration in Primary Teaching,” by Miss Lucia E, 
Esty. Langdon School, Manchester. ‘ Drawing,’ 
by Henry T. Bailey, Mass. State Supervisor of 
Drawing. ‘“ Power in Teaching,” by George Wincb. 
Varney School, Manchester. ‘School Incentives,” 
by John T. Prince, Agt. Mass. State Board of Edu. 
cation. the Grammar School Course,” 
by Supt. H. W. Lull, Quiney, Mass. Discussion: 
Fred Gowing. Supt. Schools, Nashua. 

Evening—Music under direction of Mr, John Ken- 
iston, ‘* The Study of Children,” by E. H. Russell, 
Prin. State Normal School, Worcester. Mass. 

Saturday Morning — Business Meeting. Sym 
posiam upon Nature Study and Science in Grades 
below the High School, by Miss Mary A. Connor, 
Model School, Plymouth. Diseussion: Opened by L. 
8. Hastings, Prin. High School, Nashua; J. H. 
Fassett, Master, Mt. Pleasant School.*Nashua, and 
others. Education,’’ by Supt. Channin 
Folsom, Dover, ‘ The Essentials of a State Schoo 
by Supt. C. E, Meleney, Somerville, Mass. ‘‘ The 
Educational Exhibit at the Columbian Exhibition,’’ 
by Hon, J. W. Patterson, State Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion, N. H. Discussion: Chairman of each sub com- 
mittee on the Educational Exhibit. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The new Lincoln School at Qaincy was recently 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. Mayor 
Fairbanks presided and delivered the keys te Chair- 
man Crane of the School Board, who made an im- 
pressive address. The Mayor also presented the 
school with a beautiful fiag, with the words: ‘‘As 
the symbol of free thought and equal rights, it is 
indeed fitting that it shonld wave over this free 
educational institution, and may there come from 
the ‘Stars and Stripes’ a true object lesson teach- 
ing loyalty and faithfuloeas to our country, obedi- 
ence to its laws, and respect and reverence for 
those who guarded it with their lives. A free eda- 
cation to all, be they rich or poor, is absolutely 
necessary for the perpetuation of those principles 
which came down to us from our forefathers as a 
sacred heritage, and which have been sacredly 
guarded by all true patriots.’’ Other addresses 
were made by Theophilus Kiog and Edwin W. 
Marsh. Mr. William Reed, the new principal, was 
Quincy boy, brought up in the Qaincy schools, 
and is admirably fitted to carry out Qainoy ideas 
in education. 

The new Robert G. Shaw School in West Rox- 
bury, to be dedicated on Nov. 3d, will be one of 
the best ia Boston. Ina the basement is a large 
maoual training room, 52x28 ft., and separate 
girls’ and boys’ playrooms, 30x38 ft. There is a 
large exhibition hall and a central pavilion with ap 
entrance and vestibule on each side with marble 
floors and base. The blackboarde are of slate. 

The school committee of Quincy haa inatracted 
the chairman to request the City Council to erect 
* new high school building in a central location. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, is having a 
course of illustrated lectures upon Earopean travel 
by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. 

Miss Cutler, who has been teaching in the 
Holyoke high school, has resigned to take a place 
in Somerville. Her place will be filled temporar- 
ily by Miss Brackett. 

Superintendent of schools, A. P. Marble has 
been re-elected by the Worcester school committee 
= _ term of one year. His salary was fixed at 


_ Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mr. H. L. 


Kinder 
tina M. 


Cowell principal, has more than 300 students, the 


largest number in ite history. 
Spring field.—Dr. T. M. Balliet, eaperintendent, 


per day, at 
0 home, ATER 

LIGHTNING PLAT 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has need- 
H ing plating. olesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
lars. E. DELNO & 

us, O. 


had one of the most valuable ions i 
the state on Columbus Day. 
on the official program.” 
session closing on or before 12 o'clock ; the in 
exercises were ag usual; no pupils 
meeting of all the pupils of the city; each building 
its own exercises; the historical event was 
everywhere fally discussed; patriotic selections 
were read or recited ; the children did most of the 
work; they all memorized and sang “America’’ 


Indigestion. 
HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


without the book; all above the primary grade 
memorized and sang in the same fh ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner”’ also; the grammar grades dis- 
cussed the geography as well as the hietory of 
1492 ; there were patriotic, historic, and ge0- 
graphic essays; the President’s message was read, 
the flag was raised on every schoolhouse and was 
saluted by all the pupils of the school. 

The following topics were treated in some of ths 
schools: Map of the world before the discovery ; 
Important inventions and events in Earope before 
the discovery ; Biographical sketch of Columbus; 
The ships of Columbus; The story of the voyage ; 
What Columbus expected to find; Condition of 
America at the time of the first auniversary of the 
discovery of (1592); Condition of America at the 
time of the second anniversary; Condition of 
America at the time of the third anniversary; 
Comparison of the United States in 1792 and 
1892, as to the extent of territory, population, 
wealth, education, ete.; Brief history of the 
United States; Why foreign nations celebrate the 
discovery of America. 


Mr. Kine’s Farr Proposition 
Mr. Charles F. King of the National Summer 
School makes by far the best offer we have seen 
for attendance upon the World’s Fair. He has 
arranged, from Boston, for instance, for a round 
trip to Chicago, for twelve admissions to the 
grounds, twelve days’ board and lodging near the 
grounds, for $60. To this is added free guides 
for those who choose to go ir emall groups; also 
one course of instruction in the school. This is 
twice as many days’ board and admission tickets 
as ia offered for the money by any other reliable 
association of which we know. 


It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste’ 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance, 
There is only harm in taking 

_cod-liver oil unless you digest 


it. Avoid the taste. 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue 
ew York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emuiston of od-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 


—Anyore at all versed in modern literature must 
be convinced that Shakespeare was a plagarist be 
fore the fact. 


— When some men are in straightened circum- 


atances they are most inclined to take a bender. 
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ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 
COUNLY 


g 


casing 


VIOMGOTOAING 


Y SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of |that greatest of all reference Libraries, the NEW REVISED ENCYCLOPZIDIA 
B BRITANNICA, we Are able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers. The edition we offer is not a reprint, but anew 
It is published in 20 large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 words. It contains 96 maps printed in 
colors, showing every country of the world, and separate maps of every State in the Union. It :oatains every topic in the original Edinboro 
Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted people, 
Without parallel in the history of educational enterprise stan 
Such an offer has never been made before, and should have your careful consideration, 
earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer that its importance and liberality deserves, 
that the best and most expensive Encyclopzdia is within easy reach of even the boys and girls. Parents, 
economy for that noblest of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education. Just think of it! A saving of 


10 .. CENTS .. A... DAY! 


20 large octavo volumes’ r 
riod of 90 days, will secure to you the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica in 
wae deamon 5 age known to mankind. No man needs any other library—no man can have 


2 


a 


living or dead, not contained in any other edition. 

ds the offer of the Yournal of Education to its thousands of friends and readers. 
Every reader of the Yournal of Education, therefore, is 
as it is open for a limited period only. It means 


REVISED» 
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encourage your children in habits of 
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Vol. XXXVI.—No, 15, 


Publications. 


Some Recent 

Author Publisher. Price. 
The Every Day Life Miller ¥. Crowell & Oo, N'Y 
Tom Clifton. ; & Co, Boston 
Bester. Lowell Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
French Revolution e Harper Bros, New York 
The West froma Car Window . |. Devis 
Sargent Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 
aiding Matthews Century Co, New York 
The Admirai’s Caravan . ‘“ “ “ 1 00 
American Newspaper Annual. * thomas Heath & Co, Boston 120 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry . George 

James Porter 0a) 
Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 
Writings of Columbus Ford Chas. L. Webster, NY 
Paddles ana Politics Down the Danube. “ 
a ) es - 
asador at the Court of Chas. II. . Jusserand G. P. Patnam’s Sons, NY 
© rs ‘ 

te Sultan ° ° Sheldon Arena Pub. Co, Co, Boston 5 00 


JOURNAL OF EDUCA 


In clubs of three or more, . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


RATES. 


P $2.co a year. 
$4.00 
$5.50 


TION CLUB 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., BosToN. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


D. AppLETON & Co., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, 
New York City, have publiched a list of books 
suited for school libraries, of great value to teachers 
and school officers who have charge of school read- 
ing. List A gives the books adopted for primary, 
and intermediate grades, and list B for grammar 
and high school grades. These lists inclade the 
choicest productions from the pens of distinguish+d 
authors, past and present, of both Europe and 
America, and comprise several thousand volumes, 
embracing every department of knowledge. Worka 
upon the more important subj+cts, euch as science, 
in all its branches, history, biography, travel, litera- 


tnre and art, predominate. They are of perma- 
nent value, therefore, for library uses. Then fol- 
low topical lists, embracing history, biography, 
physical, and moral science, philosophy and meta- 
physics, technology, political and social science, 
finance, economics, hygiene and sanitary science, 
legy, anthropology and ethnology, standard 
fiction, etc. Address all orders or communications 
in references to library lists, estimates, terms, eto., 
to D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 
Bond St., New York. 


Messrs. THompson, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, have become the New England Repository 
for the Pablications of Mesers. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
of Chicago, and will hereafter supply any and all 
books on their list at publishers prices and dis- 


counts. Messrs, Griggs & Co., have on their list 
many well-known and popular textbooks, as 
Jones’ text-books in Lain and Greek Composition, 
Chittenden’s English Composition, ete. 


IT is gratifying to us to know that the photo- 
graphs for use in teaching the historic schoole of 
architecture and ornamentation, advertised in the 
JOURNAL by A. M. Lumbard, New Bedford, 
Mass., are highly appreciated by those who speak 
with authority on such questions. We quote the 
following which confirms oar previously expressed 
opinion : 


A. M. Lombard, New Bedford, Mass. : 

“I thank yon for your promptness in sending 
the Venetian photographe. They are of superior 
quality and are reasonable in price. They supple- 
ment Ruskin’s descriptions in ‘Stones of Venice’? 
better than conld any series of engravings. Allow 
me to take this apportanity to express my great 
satisfaction with your new series of mounted pho. 
tographe illustrating the six great historic echools 
of architecture and ornament. They have been 
selected with evident skill; for altho buat 
twenty-four in number, they exhibit all the distin- 
guisbing characteristics of each school at its best. 
I am sure that they will be welcomed by all ear- 
nest students and progressive teachers of art. 
Sach photographs onght to be in every grammar 
high, and normal schoo! in the country.’’ 

Hewry T. Barney. 
State Supervisor of Drawing for Mass, 


ImPoRTANT.— When ting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


1 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


Upwards per day. European plan. Ele 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Ho cars. 
Stages and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

1 than any other first class hotel in the city. 


Tar New York Lire Insurance 
PANY publishes an extremely handy little pam- 
phiet, ‘* Facts for the Campaign,” giving portraits 


of the candidates, and the platforms of the four 
chief parties, besides the popular and electorial 
votes since 1789, and the votes by states in 1888. 


PATRIOTIC LEAGUE. 


The Patriotic League has been organized to arouse 
an interest in the study of our history and govern- 
ment with a view to raising the standard of citizen- 
ship. If has arranged a three years’ course of home 
reading, requiring not more than ten to twenty minutes 
daily it desires copeciall to reach the students in our 
colleges and academies and the pupils of our public and 
private schools. Teachers occupy a position of peculiar 
advantage and influence to advance this work. Itap le 
therefore to them for co-operation. Columbus Day with 
its enthusiasm is the time to begin. Will you not explain 
the objest of the League to your school on that day, and 
and organize a chapter at once or as soon as possible ? 
The membership fee will be 25 cents for all under 15 
ears of age; forall others, 50 cents. The annual dues 
tS pay tor the reading matter furnished for the year will 
be #1.00, which should be sent as soon as practicable. 
No membership fee will be charged in the case of chap- 
ters organized before Thank-giving Day. 
The mansgement is in the hands of the following Com- 
mittees : Council— Edward Everett Hale, Dorman B. 
Eaton, Jas. A Beaver ; Educational Committee—Thos. 
M. Balliet, Walter L. Hervey, Mary Lowe Dickinson. J. 
Winthrop Hegeman, K. E. Hale; lrrustees—Wm. Ives 
Washburn, Frank Russell, Heory B. Hammond; E xecu- 
tive Committee —Lasalle A. Maynard Mary Lowe bDick- 
inson. Wileon L. Gill. 
All communications should be sent to the “ Patriotic 
Leagne, 45 Broadway, New York.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—Teacher : ‘* Tommy, you may give a sentence 
illustrating the difference between ‘conld’ and 
‘ can,’ ” 


Tommy: ‘‘I could have a good time a fishin’ 
to-day, but I can’t.’’—Indianapolis Journal, 


—I suffered for more than ten years with that 
dreadfal disease, catarrh, and used every available 
medieine which was recommended to me. I can- 
not thank you enough for the relief which Eiy’s 

ream Balm has offered me.—EMANUEL MYERS, 
Winfield, L. I., N. Y. 


— The hardest misfortunes to bear are those 


which never happen.—Ram’s Horn. 


—A flirt is the girl who takes desperate chances 
of becoming an old maid. 


Mrs. WINSLOWw’s “SooTHIne SyrRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect encoess. It 
soothes the child, softens the Game, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
past of the Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. ow’s Soothi - 
cents a bottle. 


™. An eccentric divine once said to his andience : 
My hearers, there is a great deal of ordinary 

work to be done in this world; and, thank the 

nae are @ great many ordinary people to 


—I am an old man and have been a constant 
sufferer with catarrh for the last ten years. I am 
entirely cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It is strange that so simple a remedy will cure 
such a stabborn disease.— HENRY BILuines, U. 
8. Pension Att'y, Washington, D. C. 


—A problem that is puzzling more than one 


young man just now is how to b 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice had pl 
in his hands by an East In la misstonacy che 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumpt on, Bronchitis 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections. 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it. this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
and ent mail by addressing, with 
r A. 
lock, Rochester, NO¥RS, 820 Powers 


B 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
SISERS please mention this Journal. 


Jin this country bas been offered than is 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— Through Darkest America,”’ the leading arti- 


descriptive of a trip through the region from Lake 
Saperior to the Lake of the Woods. ** A South 
American Lion Hant’’; ‘‘ Qaail and Qaail Shoot- 
ing,’ by Edward W. Sandys, and *‘How We 
Came to Hant the Fox,’’ in old Virginia, sre two 
articles for lovers of rifls and shotgun. For an- 
other variety of sportemen, of quite a different 
class, the number offers an article by Dr Mac: 
donald, upon ‘‘ Scientific Boxing,’’ under the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association rules; Malcclm Ford’s 
directions for throwing the 56 pound weight; 
Ross Mackevzie’s talks about Lacrosse; and 
“ Harry's Career at Yale,” now ou its second year. 
Walter Camp’s review of the football season of 
a few years ago inclades 9 description of the Yale- 
Hervard game. The other great game will be 
very fully explained next month. Frank G. 
Leuz, who started around the World for Outing 
three months ago, has reached Chicago. No bet- 
ter means for getting at the standing of bicycling 

given ip 
these excellent articles of Mr. Leuz easie 
O'Donnell, in her October Rides, gives a short, 
bnt surprisingly comprehensive set of directio®® for 
ladies’ riding. New York: The Outing ComP®®y- 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


— The October number of The Franklin Insti- 
tute ia devoted to Science and the Mechanic Arts; 


edited by acorps of men eminent in their respective 
departments, with the able assistance of Dr. Wm. 


H. Wabl, the accomplished secretary of the insti- 
tnte An article of special value to the educator 
is by J. Madison Taylor, MD, on ‘' Physical 
Exercise in Health as a Ramedy,’’ in which he un- 
folds the value of exercise in childhood and youth. 
Hoe says ‘military drill has immense value,’’ 
qvotivg Dr. Sargent on ont-door sporta who save 
that the tendency is ‘‘ to pursue sport as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to an end.”’ Dr. 
Taylor points ont the harmful effects of over- 
much physical exercise. The number contains 
the naval reports of the Committee on Science and 
the Arta, and also the proceedings of the Ethical 
Section of the Institute. No student of science 
ean afford to neglect this very excellent monthly 
Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 
Philadel phie. 


—The October Wide Awake is a real ‘‘ Discov- 
ery Namber,”’ alike in text and illustrations Its 
frontispiece is a unique and dainty drawing by 
Meynelle, ‘*In 1492,’ and shows a group of chil- 
dren waving their good-by to Colambus as he sets 
sail on his quest for a new world. Flbridge 8. 
Brooks gives a brief narration of the Irishman 
whose presence in the crew of Colambus has been 
discovered by Mr. John Fiske. Carrie Hrde tells 
the brief story of the coming of the discoverers 
from an Indian boy’s standpoint. Theron Brown’s 
stirring ode and chorus, ‘‘In 1492.’’ fitly intro- 
duces this *‘ Discovery Nomber.’’ This song may 
well be made one of the features of the Columbian 
year, for it has been set to taking music by Prof. 
E. C. Phelps, and may be sung in every home and 
echool to excellent effect. The rest of the number 
is filled with excellent material. The preliminary 
announcements of the special features of Wide 
Awake for 1898, appears in this number. It is 
fall of promise and therefore of interest. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co. 


— The American Naturalist for Ostober has a 
very valuable paper by George W. Field, on “ The 
Problem of Marine Biology’’; Thomas Wilson 
shows the ‘Importance of the Ssience of Prehis- 
toric Anthropology,’’ continued from previous num- 
bers, and Simon H. Gage explains “ The Compar- 
ative Physiology of Respiration.’’ The editorials 
treat of the Meeting of the American Aeasociation 
for the Advancement of Science, The American 
Biological Table at Naples, and the Vertebra of the 
U. 8. Geological Survey. The General Notes 
treats of the Peary North Greenland Expedition, 
and of the new discovered facts, which are 
very valuable to every student of science. This 
department aleo contains the scientific news and 
proceedings of ecientific societies, In the wisest 
sense this is an encyclopedia of monthly informa- 
tion. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents per copy. 
Philadelphia: Binder and Kelley. 


— The Catholic World for October is a Quaadri- 
centennial number, and ite leading paper on “ Co- 
lambus,”’ by the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spaulding, D.D ; 
How Shall the Negro be Educated ?” is 
cussed by Rev. J. R. Slatterly, and Rev. ©. A. 
Walworth considers ** The Indian of the Fature.’’ 
The other articles are able, and cover a wide field 
of interesting topics. Scholarship and thorough 
investigation of the subject treated is the notice- 
able feature of this monthly. This magazine is 
ably edited, and contains articles from a stand- 

int that makes it of special value. The Talk on 

ks is always suggestive, and helpfal to the etu- 
dent of literature. Price, $4.00 a year; single 


cle in the October Outing, opens a series of papers|. 


- 
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Serious, mae 
ding: 


be cured and corrected with Dr, Fock 

t’s a pow ’ gorating tonic 
soothing and strengthening nervine; a = : 
mate medicine, purely vegetable, perfect} 
harmless, and carefully adapted to women 
delicate needs. At the two critical periods 
in a woman’s life—the c from girlhood 
to womanhood, and, later, the “change of 
life”—it is a perfectly safe and an especially 
valuable — agent that can produc 


all ‘female complaints,” irrecularitj 

and weaknesses, ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” 
the only remedy so unfailing and effectiyg 
that it can be guaranteed. If it doesn’t 


| oe 0 or cure, in every case, the money will 


copies, 35 cts. New York. Rev. W. D. Hughey 
Manager. 

— The World’s Columbian Exposition, illy. 
trated for October lst, is of unusual interes, 
This number is the ‘‘ Dadication Issue,” in 
of the Dedicatory Exercise to be held October 2, 
I: contains the official program of the Dadicatory 
Exercises; full illustrations of the Exposition, 
Grounds, Buildings, National, State, and Foreign, 
and the leading attractions; a panoramic bird 
eye view, in rich colore, of the entire Exposition, 
and roles for exhibitors and official information, 
This magnificent issue is an encyclopedia of infor. 
mation and illustrations of the exposition. Price, 
25 centa per copy. J. B. Campbell, Poblisher, 
159-161 Adame St., Chicago, III. 


— The Overland Monthly for October opens with 
a notable article by Miss Milicent W. Shino, a 
the University of California. This article is car- 
fully prepared and thoroughly illustrated by po. 
traits of well-known presidents and professors, ai 
by dainty sketches and photographs of the buili- 
inge and grounds. The popular series of onting 
articles ie continued in an elaborately illustrated 
sketch on ** Lawn Tennis in California.’ The 
illustrated papers on Pacific Coast scenery are con- 
tinued by Mabel H. Slosson. There are alw 
several good short stories. San Francisco: (ver 
land Monthly Pab. Co. 


— The second number of the Monats Neft de 
Comenius Gesellschaft, dated August, (Miicster: 
Archivrat Dr. Keller) contains much matter for 
those interested in the revival of the great pioneer. 
Professor Kvaceala of Pressburg makes an exceed, 
ingly valuable contribution, extracting from the 
various writings of Comenius bearing 
apon his life history. There is als» mush biblio- 
graphic material and news of the progress of the 
Comenius movement. 


—The St. Nicholas for October is filled with 
well-chosen material. The two articles on “ Vol: 
canoes and Earthqaakes,” by Mrs, Charles I 
Hartt, and Prof. F. D. Chester, are informatie 
articles of great value. “‘ Strange Corners of bs 
Country,’’ deals this month with E! More, 
Stone Autograph Album.” Learning 
‘©The Dodish More gnal-Service, 
unique little article, by S. Edward Pasebs!! 
New York: The Century Co. 


— The series of reminiscent articles of “My 
Father as I Recall Him,” by Memie Dickens, tbe 
oldest and favorite daughter of Charles Dickens, 


will begin in the next numiber of The Ladle 
Home Journal an entertaining narration of 
Dickens’s personal habits, and an inner glimp* 
his home life, 


— One of the most interesting information . 
cles in Our Little Ones and the Nursery for tt 
is Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin's Some Sesls’” illustra 
bv Culmer Barnes. Besides this are 
poems by the very best writers of javen!' 
ture. Boston: Russell Pab. Co. 


— The frontispiece of the October Centud 
engraving of the Lotto portrait of ~~ 
owned by Mr. J. W. Ellsworth of Ce oie 
picture has just been selected by the = esis, 
as the basis for the portrait on the 
to be modeled by the sculptor, Olin H. W* 


— ‘Lady Lorimer’s Secret’’ opent Cassell’ 
i'y Magazine for October. Aboard Them 


st 
Steamer,”’ is a lively account of trip 
much navigated stream. In “ Schools of Y". 
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A on ‘‘ How a Wilder- 
ness Became a Garden,’’ will interest suburban 


— Among the entertaining contents of The 
Californian for October are ‘‘Among the Basket 
Makers,’ with fine illastrations, by Jeanne C. 


Carr ; ‘‘ On a Coral Reef,’’ by Charles Frederick 
Holder; ‘* The Pre-Colambians of the Mississippi 
Valley,’ by James M. Carson; ‘The Rise of 
Diaz,’ by Jose Gonzales; ‘‘ New Los Angeles,” 
by J. R. Henderson; and ‘‘ Ranching for Feath- 
ers,’ by M. C. Frederick. San Francieco : The 
Californian Pab Co, 


— Romance, the magaz'ne of complete stories, 
shows every month signs of improvement. The 


October issue has seventeen stories, more than 
half being from the German. The November 
issue will be a special American number. 


— The Pansy is a constant source of pleasure 
and profit to its little readers. One attraction of 


the October number is the symposium ‘‘About St. 
Louis,” by seven of ‘* The Pansies.’’ Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 


—'‘*Naurses in the Sick Room,’ ‘‘ Cholera 


Treatment,”’ and ‘‘ Dietetics of Bread,” are some 
of the topics in the October Health. Boston: 182 
Boylston Street. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Notes and Queries, for October; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: §.C & L. M. Gould. 

University Extension, for October ; corms, $1.50 a 
year. Philaaelphia: Am Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. 

Scribner’s Magazine for October; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Catholic World, for October; terms, $400 a 
year. New York: W. D. Hughes. 

The American Journal of Politics, for October; 
pom, $4.00 a year. New York: Am. Journal of 

vlitics. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for October; 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Health, for October; terms, $1 00a year, Boston: 
Health Pub Co. 

Gotars Magazine, for O>tober; terms, $3.00 a 

ear. New York: Godey Pub. Co. 

The Pansy, for October; terms, $1 00a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
iyo to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known tn U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 

Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

siusictans, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, lies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency the Publications H Hol " 
Wm. R. E. Steiger & Gor MD. Beriits. & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, ogues on application. 

Importer, 

a 
; 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
and 


1. Standard Aritb. Cou Beperating } Men! 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. ©coW 


771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & 00. YORE, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hiist’l Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
ellegg’s essons 

Kellegg’s Bheteric, and 
Mlutchisen’s Physielogy aud Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
yet complete ae adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more invi book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pepegsegne of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and t; of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

Newbury, corner of Stree Boston. 
00 ew rner xeter n. 
BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL S0HOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mase. 
Se. both sexes. Por catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G@. A.M. 
For Ladies Catal address the 
D. B Hagar, Ph.D. 


G48 NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
_ J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 

ddress SUBSORIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


Io a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine puting adapted to its purpose and pleasantly 
located and a successful school in full operation. 
Value of the property and good will, we 000; terms, 
easy. Rental, $100 — month. For full particulars 
apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edu 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial Training School in Idaho. men 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and 
Wagon Maker, as teachers. Candidates must have 
been trained in some Polytechnic School. Salary, 
$750 each, Apply at once to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Edu 

8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ON to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and 15 cts. additional secures one 
of the best $250 Fountain Pens in 
the market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB. CO, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be tiled 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St.. New York. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
inga new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


needs to be said to the average teacher, especially the avera - 
SOM ETHING telegrams. A with its answer costs usually fify cents Fyn 
them economical We like alone: but it Seldon 
first telegraphed to her to be sure she will accept. Tak cane te 
Pueblo, at $850. The teacher selected had same in yy 
: uly, 80 we coul 

did she do but write to us that she thought she did not care for ¥ opt - ! "Think of hee wetting oy 
had telegraphed to her that we had tele rap ed to Pueblo ‘about ner 
away to an Association, and did not know of her declining till 

cost us eight dollars in telegrams to fill that place, all because she neglected TELEGRAMS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300 Seeks 
are ambitious for advancement rather ‘than those 


L etry the past four months news we been filing positions, and daily 
; ve new vacancies come in. any of the best positi 

State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this omg hastadtae, 

“= two of our best months. Many vacancies are cow filled by us on very Short notice. Send for 
and-Book, Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and C. ge Bureau, ELMuuRstT, IL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Mavagers 110 T 
. remont Street, Boston 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experie : i ccess 
nced teacher: 

ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had ood training and Tee tom be ee 

to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of thelr inexperience. To all such teachers we 

extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 

to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Raistration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FRE 
7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave.,|371 Main Street, | 120 
Boston, Mass.’ | New York, Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., H. P. FRENCH, Ma 
H. P. FRENCH, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


F. FOSTER. Manager, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


UNION TEACHERS AGENCY suopiies rexcners with positions ana 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no ecnroliment fee, but Varns commissions. 
Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH Sr., NEw Yorn. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teach 
ont C. B. RUGGLES & CO, Hotel Bids.) 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


} Proprietors. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 Fi E. E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Lf Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU, 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, 1§ cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been eens tested in both primary and 
grammar grades. The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture ss one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

BARON NILS POSSE, M C., Posse Gymnasium 
Boston, Mass. : — ‘‘ The ‘Gymnastic Cards’ compiled 
by Mr. F. A. Morse and intended for use in schools, 
admirably fill their place; for they are the outcome 
of actual experience in teaching under those most 
difficult conditions, — the encroaching upon much 
needed floor spoce by desks and chairs. Havin 
taught under these same conditioss, I can s 
with authority on the matter, and can testify to the 
excellence of the cards.” 


Address al! orders: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
One to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 
Quarterly Register of Current History” 


190 BONGS Lor 2 cont stam. Bone @ 


free. New Ena. Pus. Co., 
(61 year) 8t., Boston, Mass. 


HY ARE YOU NOT TEACHING ? 


Daily calls for Teachers. Vacancies always on our books. If you want to teach, or a 
better position, communicate with SPAULDING & MERRILL, Managers Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. (Seven years established.) 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pee aptnes a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te! ry and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt: NORWALK, CONN., Sept. 19, 1892. 
Your letter of 17th Sept. is received. You are correct in supposing that I wished 
you to act for me and in my interests, as if you were the head of the school. The time 
was soshort that I could not well do otherwise; and allow me to add that I did so with 
entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. Your experience has been such that 
I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other 
excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance 
to me wholly in the hands of amy other. If I had insisted on seeing the candidate or cor- 
responding with him, I might have lost the opportunity to engage the gentleman whom you 
have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 
I expect Mr. M ’s work will prove your judgment of him correct. His esti 
mate of himself makes him strong where I am weak, and that is what I want. 
Yours cordially, E. H, WILson. 


Teachers seeking positions or motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
rendered. Forms and onoulare free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, 935 


Kor 50 Cents. 


In order to introduce the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION to teachers not now taking the 
paper we make the above special offer, believing that at the end of the four months they 
will become permanent subscribers. 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at 50 cts. each will receive six months 
credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ARITHMETICS PROVED A SUCCESS. 


THE REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY 
NEW MODEL COMPLETE ARITHMETICS 


By H. BELFIELD, Ph.D., 
DIRECTOR CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


These text books were prepared by a teacher of successful experience, and have 
already been introduced into many of the leading schools East and West. 

The exercises and problems are varied, well graded, practical, business-like, and na- 
merous. Fundamental principles are emphasized, explanations simple and methods direct, 
inducing pupils to gain, by experience, such knowledge as will enable them to make their 
own definitions and rules. Useless subjects are omitted, so that essentials may be better 
taught. Both teachers and pupils like them. 


FRANK H. HALL’s ARITHMETIC READER 


Is something comparatively new, but it fills a want. Its use is attended by marvelous suc- 
cess. Besides being a suitable book on “ Numbers,” in the hands of second grade pupils, 
it secures in a natural way thought in the reading of problems, and language to express 
number ideas,—benefits that follow a pupil through the rest of the course. ; 

Washington, D.C., has ordered 2700 copies ; Wilmington, Del., 660; Elgin, Ill, 650; 
Rockford, Ill, 625; Aurora, Ill., 500; Decatur, Ill, 250; and numerous other towns in 
fifteen different states. 


THE VirjuEs AND THEIR REASONS. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


A system of Ethics for the Public Schools, based on scientific principles, philosoph- 
ically accurate, clear, simple, and direct; free from religious differences; treats ali topics 
that interest modern society, and furnishes “sound words” to crystalize the nebulous 
ideas that usually prevail on the subject. 


Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic, . . . S0cts. 
New Model Complete Arithmetic, . . « 66 cts. 
Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader, a 22 cts. 
The Virtues and Their Reasons, . . $1.85 


Correspondence is solicited by the publishers, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


Acme Stationery Paper Co. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Fine Writing Tablets, Pads, 
Box Papers and Envelopes, 
Quincy Practice Papers, 
“” Spelling Pads. 


5 cent 


AND 


Zo cent 


Our 


Goods are extra fine. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


Office and Factory, SALESROOMS, 
N. 9th St. and Wythe Av. | 66 & 68 Duane St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. | NEW YORK. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Miscellaneous Books, 
Reference Books, Maps, Charts, «ec. j 


Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers’ 
reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
S buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


PRIMERS, MANUALS, TEXT. 
BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 


SCIENCE AND ART OF MUSIC. 


By ROBERT CHALLONER. An excellent and com. 
plete work; including in its scope musical con. 
yousten. 305 , full cloth, gilt lettered. Part 

., 10 chapters; Part II.. 28 chapters. The book js 
made up throughvut with marginal notes, which 
are ew f heipiul to the student. Price, $1.59 
postpa ‘ 


PETERS’ BURROWES' PIANO PRIMER. 


This edition contains twice as much matte 
ve edition of J. F. Burrowes. Be sure and ask = 


eters’ Burrrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cts , postpaid, 


HOW SHALL | TEACH? 


By Dr. LowkLL Mason’ Explaining Dr. Mason’ 
system of i:struction. Price, 38 postpaid. 


PESTALOZZIAN MUSIC TEACHER: or Class 
Instructor in Elementary Music. 


By Dr. LowELL Mason and THEODORE F. Szy. 
ARD. I 7 ice postpaid. 


$1.50, 


LOBE'S CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 


Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 49 cents, postpaid, 


COMMON SENSE CATECHISM. 


By NICHOLS; 30 cents, postpaid. 


DAY SCHOOL CROWN. 


By CBAs. WALKER Ray. Just issued; a rudiment. 
ary text book for schools. Price, 20 cents, post 
paid, or $15 00 per 100 not prepaid. 


LUDDEN’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. 
By W. LuDDEN. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 
MOORE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
INFORMATION. 


By J. W. Moors, Price, Boards, $1.25; <lo., $1.50, 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK. 


A method of instruction by copy practice. Price. 
15 cents, postpaid. 


Going to Buy 
A Dictionary? 
CET THE BEST, 
Webster’s International. 
A Grand Family Educator *. 
A 
T 


Library in Itself 
he Standard Authority 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The International is a new book from 
cover to cover, fully abreast of the times, 
and is the successor of the authentic 
“Unabridged.” Ten years were spentin 
00 editors and over 
$300,000 expended before first copy 
was printed. 

Do not ed reprints of obsolete and 
, comparative y worthless editions. 
Send for free poe containing 
» specimen pages and full particulars. 


> G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
» SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

to the Journal of Education will 

secure a year’s subscription to the 

‘6 Quarterly Register of Current History” 
($1.00 a year), free. New Ena. Pus. Co, 
Somerset St.. Boston. Mass 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 
CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher 
of Delsarte. 
HOWARD M. TICKNoR, head of Dramatic De 
MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Culture. 
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Prof. D. L. MAULSBY, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
Literature. 


te 
Heikn L. BLACKWELL, of Boston University, 
De t Bachelor of Oratory 1 Teacher of Physical Culture. oe 
gree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in . ities ata 
vance. Statue Posing, taught by the originator, a feature. Weekly and Mor ray graduate course all of 
free to pupils Saturday class for teachers and professional men Light pe 
BUILDING, cor, Boylston and Tremont Sts. Send for catalogue : 62 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose carrying emen' 
of Ge Prang Course of Instruction in Color: out im pubite schools the 
having been adupted after 


The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in actual ras W fter conference with 

or is supplemen en the one side by two tow 

pe light, sad on the other side by two shades approaching the om tones 
foe eae q- or. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its ré- 

ms the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and tu the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

©se papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars adaress 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 Kast Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


© Journal of E 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalog. 


the schools, for the parents of children will r in 
The Manual of 40 cents. 


Take Lessons, Metropolitan School Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Cor. 


Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St.. New York. 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all order 
S for School or Mi Books, 
wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single hice 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 
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